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Shirred Round Waist, with Draped 
Over-Skirt and Short Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
TS graceful dress is composed of pink Su- 

rah, trimmed with embroidered tulle flounces. 

The skirt is of Italian silk, and this is concealed 
by the flounces in front and on the sides, and by 
the drapery of the Surah over- 
skirt behind. The round shirr- : 
ed waist of Surah is one of the | 
stylish features of summer 
dresses. It is slightly shirred 
on the shoulders, and is broad- 
ly shirred at the waist line. 
The collarette of lace and the 
jabot worn with it give a 
dressy finish to the corsage. 
The over-skirt is quite short 
in front, and is softly draped 
behind, with a frill of lace ex- 
tending down each side and 
across the bottom. The. belt 
and sash are of satin ribbon 
of bright Jacqueminot red: 
this combination of dull pink 
with bright red is very fash- 
ionable, This design is excel- 
lent for all summer silks, such 
as Surah, foulard, and Loui- 
sine, whether trimmed with ruf- 
fles of the material, or of em- 
broidered tulle, or else of lace. 
Grenadine drésses are also 
made by this design, and 
trimmed with black or white 
Spanish lace. Lawns of solid 
color, such as lavender, helio- 
trope, pale blue, or cream-col- 
or, and the favorite white mull 

ae dresses, are made in this pret- 
ty style. When ruffles of the 
material are used instead of 
lace, they are now gathered in- 
stead of being pleated. 

A cut paper pattern of this 
suit is published in nine sizes, 
even numbers, from 30 to 46 
inches bust measure, accompa- 
nied by a full deseription of 
the manner of putting togeth- 
er, and the quantity of materi- 
al required. 





MOSQUITOES. 
ITH the rest of the 
world, your writer has 
suffered greatly this and other 
years from those insatiable 
summer pests, mosquitoes ; but 
: now out of all his agony he 
can calmly gather up shreds 
of experience, and jot down a 
few facts that may help some 
poor mortal to weather through 
the season until divine Nature 

.rids us of our tormentors. 

There is a remedy even for 
these ills, and it is quite prob- 
able that hundreds of your 
readers now have it in their 
houses, though ignorant of all 
its uses, and the relief that is 
lying just at their hands. 

The Pyrethrum roseum, or 
“Persian camomile,” is the 
powdered leaf of a harmless 
flower growing in Caucasian 
Asia in great profusion, where 
for centuries it has been used 
to rid the natives of unwelcome 
guests from the insect world. 
it can be purchased of almost 
any reliable druggist at about 
seventy cents per pound, all 
ready prepared for use. 

With a finely powdered dust 
made from these flowers, the 
mosquito, the house-fly, the 
wicked flea, and the disgusting 
Cimex lectularius may all be 
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joy too deep fa g +; for certainly it is a joy 
to sit, as I do my writing-table this hot 
July night watehing“the expiring agonies of in- 
sects, and rarely feel a retributive sting to warn 
one of their presence, 

In order to enjoy this vengeful, delicious sport, 
it is only necessary to heap up into a little cone 


one tea-spoonful of the blessed drug pyrethrum, 


touch it with a lighted match, and watch the thin 
blue line of smoke as it rises to the ceiling and is 
wafted through the air, changing the busy drone 
of insect life into a weak wail of insect woe. 
Pretty soon down they come plump on to the 
table and over your paper, spin on their tiny 
backs, and then sheath their lancets, curl up their 
hair-like legs, and interest one no more. 


Up stairs our little ones sleep unmolested, 
though there are thousands of mosquitoes in the 
room; the pests are sick unto death, and cling 
sadly to the walls, too feeble to think of tapping 
the rich, warm blood that glows in ruddy little 
limbs just below: the fume of the pyrethrum has 
settled their business ; and while it lingers in the 
room outsiders are unwilling to make an entry, 
though the windows are raised 
and the lattices only half 








promptly put to flight or calm- 





ly murdered—a murder con- 














closed. 

Gauze bars were long since 
banished from our beds; in- 
deed, we have not used them 
for nearly seven years. They 
are hot, stuffy things at best, 
and one must be sadly driven 
to attempt to sleep under such 
a cover; then, as we all know, 
the mosquito always finds his 
way through, no matter how 
carefully one may tuck up its 
folds about the couch. 

Smoke from the Persian 
camomile, or its dusty powder, 
we have found most efficacious, 
and your readers will bless me 
when once they try it. The 
purity of the drug must be as- 
sured. This can readily be 
tested: it must have a bright 
buff color, be light, readily 
burned, and give a pleasant 
tea-like fragrance; one pinch 
should kill a dozen flies, con- 
fined in a bottle, at once; 
where it fails of these proper- 
ties, it has been adulterated. 

In common use in large or 
breezy rooms, where from great 
dilution it fails to kill, it nev- 
ertheless produces on. insect 
life, through its volatilized ¢s- 
sential oil or resin, undoubted 
nausea, vertigo, respiratory 
spasm, and paralysis. It acts 
upon them through the minute 
spiracles, the breathing-tubes, 
that stud the surfaces of their 
little bodies, and form the del- 
icate net-work of veins in their 
tiny wings. 

To human beings it is, so far 
as I can ascertain, entirely in- 
noxious and not disagreeable. 
That we—a family of eight 
persons, infants and adults— 
have lived for several weeks in 
an atmosphere of pyrethrum 
dust and smoke combined, dur- 
ing this present summer, is 
sufficient proof of my state- 
ment. 

To the skeptic I recommend 
an interesting experiment: 
Puff the pyrethrum into a 
close, warm room, where flies 
most love to swarm, just after 
dark, shut the door, and make 
another visit in thirty minutes. 
The sight of seeming millions 
of dead and squirming vermin 
on the floor will do his heart 
good—that is, if he is human, 
and not an angel. 

Having drafted our plan of 
battle against these little foes, 
it becomes proper to speak of 
the care of the wounded. To 
cure mosquito stings I know 
of nothing better than a twenty 
per cent. solution, in either oil 
or water, of pure carbolic acid. 
This is to be rubbed well on 
the painful spot. To bathe 
one’s tingling hands and smart- 
ing limbs with this solution 
gives a cooling, grateful sensa- 
tion that is hard to describe. 
Carbolic:soap will do almost as 
well, or an ointment compound- 
ed of carbol, camphor, and cos- 
moline, 

Whatever preparation may 








be selected—and perhaps the 
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bol lies all the virtue, because of its localized anzes- 
thetic action on terminal nerve loops or fibres. 
Carbol, however, has no power, that I am aware 
of, to drive mosquitoes away, and.its careless use 
in large quantities might be dangerous. 
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MARY CECIL HAY’S NEW STORY. 


We shall shortly begin the publication in the 
Bazar of a charming new Novelette, entitled 
“ MIssING !” by the favorite author MARY CECIL 
Hay, author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” etc., 
etc., which will be issued in weekly installments 
until the end, 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Harver’s YOUNG PEop_e J. 39, issued Fuly 
27, contains a story of the “ Free Swimming 
Baths,” with a full-page illustration ; the descrip- 
tion of a“ Tea Plantation” in Fava, as given by 
“ The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” fully il- 
dustrated ; Chapter Nine of“ The Moral Pirates,” 
in which the pirates narrowly escape arrest, illus- 
trated; “ Poor Ben,” one of SIDNKY DAYRE’S 
inimitable stories; Chapter Three of LOSSING’S 
“ Story of the American Navy,” full of daring ad- 
venture, illustrated ; “ The Story of the Daisies,” 
who went te town, and what they did there, by 
MarcGarer Eytince; “ Old Hannibal,” or the 
story of a war-horse, by W. O. STODDARD, tlus- 
trated by KEL ; “ Sea-Breeses,” an illustrated 
letter from Bessie Maynard to her doll Clytem- 
nestra ; an illustrated sketch of Japanese Life; a 
lesson in “ Fire-Eating,” describing some amusing 
tricks, illustrated ; the Post-office Box, poems, and 
other attractions. 





FORTY YEARS AGO, AND NOW. 


OST of the maturer readers of the 
BazaR can remember the time when 
absolute simplicity—one might better say 
baldness—was the order of the day, both in 
personal toilette and house-furnishing. In 
those days a dwelling with stained glass in 
any of the windows, no matter on what well 
or wall it looked, would have been held a 
curiosity, an eccentricity, if not an affec- 
tation or absurdity, and a dress trimmed 
with peacock feathers would have been an 
atrocity. But how have customs undergone 
a change into something rich and strange! 
At that time the sampler, and the family 
tree, and the lady at the tomb, under weep- 
ing-willows, and with a big handkerchief, 
having been relegated to another abode, 
four prints in gilt frames, one on each wall, 
or possibly a couple of crude portraits oc- 
cupying the place of one of them, made a 
parlor elegant and almost artistic; and not 
many even of the better class of parlors 
in the country had as much as that, al- 
ways excepting, of course, those old colonial 
mansions that rejoiced in “Smyberts” and 
“ Copleys.” 

The city, however, always in advance, 
reached elegance and an inhabited appear- 
ance much earlier than the country at large, 
and drawing-rooms were darkened and 
crowded there first, and there were paint- 
ings and statuary in them before those 
objects travelled farther, and there were 
portiéres, and screens, and plaques, and 
brass-work, and bric-d-brac in general. 
It would not be uninteresting to know the 
thoughts of some good country matron of 
forty years ago should she be suddenly in- 
troduced upon the scene of one of the “ blue- 
green” parlors of to-day, with its old bronze 
and china and repoussé, and bevelled glass, 
and Kensington needle-work, its dark walls, 
and multiplied mantels, shelf over shelf, its 
short curtains and long curtains, its huge 
vases and little panels, and all the rest. 
What a desert was that old parlor to this! 
This, which, if a little overcrowded, and giv- 
ing scarcely rest enough to eye or mind, is 
yet crowded only with beauty and sugges- 
tion of beauty, every object in it being in- 
tended only to produce harmonious effects 
and sensations of satisfaction, bringing to 
mind bits of history, and attainments in art, 
and all the poetical sides of life. 

We are inclined to think there can be no 
doubt but that the modern parlor has the 
right of it. We can not see that the moral 
forces are necessarily strengthened by daily 
contact with bare walls; while it seems to 
us that the nature, instead of being enlarged 
by the absence of agreeable ornament, will 
be constantly returned upon itself, and nar- 
rowed, by the absence of objects stimulating 
the fancy and leading the thought outward. 
And certainly the intellectual forces in al- 
most every such instance are starved, and 
where one is of such build that he chances to 
be improved by the concentration of thought 
that such ascetic dwellings might foster, 
others are only dwarfed aud withered. 





The age that has become famous for its 
unhealthy self-introspection could hardly 
do a better thing than make the surround- 
ing material walls of its daily life diverting 
and interesting, while all that hangs upon 
them or lies between them leads the thought 
out to larger life and experience, to the past 
history of art, to its future hopes, and to 
its effect upon humanity; and if the har- 
mony of all, the lovely and luxurious com- 
bination, excite the pleasure-loving senses, 
the controlling brain also is excited in mem- 
ory, imagination, invention, and apprecia- 
tion. One realizes the falsehood of that old, 
strict idea that one could not be good and 
be comfortable, understands that enjoyment 
of fine colors and fine contours does not be- 
long exclusively to the Scarlet Lady, and 
that beauty and brimstone are really not in- 
separable. 

As great a change, also, has been wrought 
in the personal toilette as in the arrange- 
ments of the drawing-room. Who does not 
remember a hideous female dress, puckered at 
the waist, with an enormously full, straight, 
ugly skirt, usually without flounce, or tuck, 
or fold? Of course not even the ugliness 
of dress could take away from the sweet- 
ness of youth when youth wore it; but in 
itself nothing could be more devoid of grace 
or good looks, and one recalls it with a shud- 
der. And those dear women who wore it 
would themselves have shuddered had any 
ene proposed to them either the clinging 
statuesque drapery of the present or some 
of its combinations of color. Who of them 
would not have denounced savagely the 
wearing of two shades of the same color at 
once? Who of them would have dared so 
to outrage decency and morals as to wear 
light blue with olive green, although all the 
landscapes under heaven were guilty of it? 
And who of them would have worn on the 
same dress deep garnet and pale pink to 
please the finest dress-maker in all Paris, 
and although the reddest of red roses bloom 
in all the shades of pale blush to richest 
crimson in the whorls of one flower? What 
would any of them have thought of them- 
selves had they put on such fantastic orna- 
ment as horseshoes for ear-rings, or arrows, 
as Japanese fans for breastpins, as bangles 
and MontTaGUE curls, and clustered into the 
use of one all the charmingly absurd notions 
of every generation? And what would all 
or any of them have said to see our beauties 
dressed, as an every-day affair, in the cos- 
tumes of the courts of half a dozen different 
empires and eras, and making drawing-rooms 
look as if peopled with shadows from DANTE 
ROSSsETTI’s sonnets, or figures out of the gold- 
en twilight of WILLIAM Morris’s pages ? 

Yet, in our opinion, if the esthetic mind 
of the present generation did no more than 
thus to educate the taste, or to present the 
question for consideration, of what inven- 
tions or adaptations in the line of loveli- 
ness weighed the most in the decoration of 
our parlors and our persons, it would be do- 
ing a good work. For it is accomplishing 
something, at any rate, when it merely 
pleases the eye, that gateway of soul and 
brain; and when it brings beauty into the 
general service that it has never known be- 
fore, teaching its many-sided aspects to all, 
it is following in the path of that holy Meth- 
odist who set his hymns to lively and in- 
spiriting measures, because, as he declared, 
he was not willing that the Devil should 
have all the good tunes. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


S has been truly observed, the additions to 

the comforts of the President’s house at the 
national capital, made during the present admin- 
istration, are wholly of a character which will be 
enjoyed by their successors as much as by the 
present incumbents. There is a certain sum an- 
nually appropriated as a contingent fund, out of 
which payment is made for repairs, etc., found 
necessary at the Executive Mansion. This is not 
a sufficiently large amount to buy any quantity of 
new furniture or carpets, s6 that unless a sum is 
specially appropriated for refurnishing, there is 
little or nothing done in that direction. For the 
present administration Congress has voted noth- 
ing for new furniture at the White House, and 
has even refused to pass an appropriation for 
paving the drive leading to the main (the north) 
entrance, and it is so muddy always after a rain, 
or in the winter when snow melts, that a respect- 
able country house would be disgraced by having 
such an approach to it. This was the case often 
last winter, when the drive was thronged with car- 
riages filled with handsomely dressed ladies going 
to and from Mrs. Hayes’s receptions. The furni- 
ture in the private part of the house, though it 
has not been renewed for seven years, is still very 
handsome and in excellent repair; but that in 
the lower rooms, through which visitors are shown 
every day in the year, except Sundays, having also 
been in use since 1878, is extremely shabby, es- 
pecially the carpets. Wives of leading Demo- 
cratic Congressmen used frequently during the 
past session to express their opinion that the car- 
pets in the parlors at the Executive Mansion were 
a disgrace to a wealthy nation, and a glaring re- 
buke to the mistaken parsimony of Congress. 





Of course had the President and Mrs. Hayes chos- 
en to use a part of the money appropriated for 
repairs to buy carpets, nothing would have been 
said against it; but they seem to have preferred 
to employ it for nothing so perishable, and in- 
stead have spent it upon permanent improve- 
ments. The only new carpet purchased by the 
present administration for the White House is 
that which was put down in the state dining-room 
a few months ago. New lace curtains were also 
put up at the same time in that room, and a hand- 
some cloth cover purchased for the state dining 
table, which before had only worn an unsightly 
one of green baize, except when covered with 
white for a banquet. Mrs. Hayes said in the 
spring that even if Congress, during the session 
then being held, should appropriate money for 
new carpets, she would not think it right to have 
them put down before a new administration came 
in, because, she said, “‘ We should use them one 
whole winter, and it would seem mean to make 
them shabby just before another family took pos- 
session: of course our successors would prefer 
to have everything fresh.” She did not even by 
implication allude to the fact that all the furni- 
ture had been used over three years when she 
took possession of the White House, and that 
nothing new had been provided, although it used 
to be customary to order much new furniture, if 
not to refit entirely, for each administration. 

Among the improvements made at the Execu- 
tive Mansion by the present incumbents, which 
will be enjoyed by all who use it henceforth, as 
well as the people who visit it, that most recently 
completed is one of the most notable. This is 
the extension of the largest conservatory on the 
parlor floor. The other greenhouses, save one, 
are all on a level with the grounds on the south 
side of the house, on which the basement opens, 
and are approached by an inside stairway leading 
from the upper conservatory. The addition re- 
cently made throws into this already extensive 
house for rare plants all the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the billiard-room and the hall leading 
thereto, and has also widened the conservatory, 
until its outer wall is in a line with the southern 
wall of the mansion itself. This gives it a double 
approach, as it now opens directly into the main 
corridor, which runs through to the East Room, 
at the other extreme of the building, and also im- 
mediately into the state dining-room, into which 
a doorway has been cut. This makes the vista, 
as seen from the corridor or the grand drawing- 
room known as the East Room, much more im- 
posing than heretofore, when the glimpse caught 
of the conservatories was through the narrow hall- 
way which until now was the only approach from 
the parlors or corridor. Now the latter ends only 
amid the luxuriance of the tropical plants in the 
first conservatory. This seems to make the house 
double the size, and greatly relieves the pressure 
of the crowd at the public receptions by extending 
the promenade. As Mrs. Hayes had gas intro- 
duced into the hot-houses two years ago, they 
have always since been lighted for evening enter- 
tainments of any kind, and walking through them 
is greatly enjoyed. 

The charm which the doorway leading imme- 
diately from the state dining-room into the green- 
house will add to the banquets is easily under- 
stood. This will, of course, stand open during 
such repasts, and as the room itself is always 
adorned on these occasions with potted plants and 
fragrant blossoms, it will give the illusion of eat- 
ing in a bower of bloom and foliage. 

It is worthy of mention just here that while cut- 
ting the doorway, an old window, with panes and 
blinds complete, was found in the wall, entirely 
inclosed. On the blind was inscribed, “ Walled 
up July, 1817.” It is presumed this was done 
when the White House was repaired after being 
burned by the British during the war of 1812-15. 
In July, 1817, Monroe was President, having been 
inaugurated in March of that year, and the White 
House was doubtless being refitted for him. 

In making the recent alteration a bottle con- 
taining the names of President Hayes and Col- 
onel Casey—the Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, under whose direction the work 
was done—and the date, written on a piece of 
parchment, was built up in the wall, for the ed- 
ification of future generations whenever there is 
further need of repairs, 

The new and elaborate table service of rare 
china which arrived at the White House recently 
is another of the additions to the luxuries of the 
mansion which those who partake of banquets in 
the state dining-room will appreciate. 

Another addition to the White House conserv- 
atories, made by Mrs. Hayes’s direction, is the 
new rose-house adjoining the other greenhouses 
on the south side on a level with the garden. 
This was completed last autumn, and contains 
many rare and beautiful varieties of roses. Mrs. 
Hayes dearly loves flowers, and as she daily 
makes out a list of those to whom the products 
of the gardens and hot-houses are to be sent, 
all the additions made to the stock have been 
enjoyed by very many outside her own family 
and intimate friends; the sick and poor have 
never been forgotten. 

Another improvement is a large bed of roses, 
which has been made on the east side of the 
mansion, where it can be seen from the central 
window of the East Room. 

The spacious grounds on the south side of the 
building which face the Washington Monument 
and Potomac River have been improved by re- 
moving one small fountain, and leaving there on 
the gently sloping turf between the grass-covered 
mounds one large fountain in the midst of an 
otherwise unbroken expanse of neatly kept lawn. 
From the centre of this the music stand has been 
removed, and placed under the trees on one of 
the mounds—a vastly preferable location. Here 
the Marine Band gives public concerts every fine 
Saturday afternoon from the 1st of May until the 
beginning of October. These concerts are en- 
joyed by all, of any station in life, who care to 





spend two hours in the pleasure-grounds listenin 
to the best music, and are a marked feature o: 
summer life at the national capital. 

Mrs. Hayes’s influence upon the White House 
while its mistress has been chiefly manifested by 
the home-like air it has worn, instead of seemin 
a mere show place. She has made a practice o' 
having the corridor into which all the parlors 
open constantly adorned with plants and flowers, 
as the parlors are also. In the Red Parlor, in 
which she usually receives visitors every evening, 
she caused a low fire-place for wood to be intro- 
duced in place of the large ‘grate for coal, in 
which the fire used always to be too great an ad- 
dition to the furnace heat, which last is indispen- 
sable in that spacious dwelling in winter. The 
wood fire gives just enough additional warmth, 
as well as making the parlor look wonderfully 
cheerful and home-like, at once dispelling from 
the mind of any stranger all thoughts of painful 
formalities—an impression which the manner of 
the presiding lady promptly confirms as being 
that most agreeable to her to make. Mrs. Hayes 
has always maintained by word as well as con- 
duct, since she moved into the White House, that 
as it belongs to the people of the United States, 
all comers should be made to feel at home there. 
Thus she has not only won all strangers who 
have called upon her, but also conciliated many 
of her husband’s political enemies. Unmeasured 
praise has been accorded her even by the most 
inveterate Bourbons among the Democrats in 
Congress, 

President Hayes has had the ambition to make, 
during his term in office, the collection of por- 
traits of Presidents, from Washington to Grant 
inclusive, complete in the White House. Eight 
which were lacking have been added since his 
inauguration, including one of Andrew Johnson, 
which is not yet quite finished. The portraits 
added are those of Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Generals Jackson, Harrison, Tyler, and Taylor, 
James Buchanan, and Andrew Johnson. Those 
of the other Presidents were already included in 
the collection. The new portraits have been 
painted from the best original portraits or minia- 
tures which could be obtained, but in the case of 
President Johnson a photograph only could be 
found. In every instance, of course, when possi- 
ble, relatives and intimate friends of the subjects 
were consulted as to the best likeness extant, 
That of Harrison was copied from the only por- 
trait that could be obtained of him, which had 
been painted on the back of an old portrait of 
some one else. It seems the artist, for some rea- 
son, could secure at the time he was compelled to 
make the portrait no other canvas except that, 
one side of which had already been used. 

Most of the portraits recently added have been 
painted by Mr. E. F, Andrews, who is also the 
artist of the full-length portrait of Martha Wash- 
ington which was purchased by Congress last 
winter as a companion piece for the full-length 
portrait of General Washington which has hung 
in the White House since before the war of 1812, 
being the same which Mrs. Madison caused to be 
carried out of the building and preserved from 
destruction when she fled from the advancing 
British. Mr. Andrews’s picture of Martha Wash- 
ington was published in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XII. 

here was none of her taken at full length, so 
he made a study of the costume of the period 
when she was “the first lady in America,” and 
consulted the best authorities as to her height 
and figure. 

This portrait hangs in the East Room on one 
side of the central window, and that of General 
Washington in a corresponding space on the oth- 
er side, both facing the wide entrance from the 
corridor, Thus they are the first objects to catch 
the eyes of visitors entering the room, and seem 
to be standing ready to welcome guests. 

It is conceded that not only should the portrait 

gallery at the White House include the Presidents 
of the Republic, but the ladies who presided over 
their households during their terms of office, which 
have in some instances been the daughter, daugh- 
ter-in-law, or niece of the Chief Magistrate, who 
has been unmarried, or whose wife has been an 
invalid. There are, however, but two portraits in 
the mansion of ladies wlio have at any time held 
the position by courtesy styled “the first lady in 
America.” One of these is that just mentioned 
of Martha Washington, the only one of the series 
who never lived in the White House, which was 
not ready for use until the year before John 
Adams’s term expired, and was not completed 
even then, as Mrs. Adams’s letters testify. The 
other portrait is that of the bride John Tyler 
brought to the Executive Mansion—the only in- 
stance as yet of a President taking his own bride 
thither. Mrs. Julia Gardiner Tyler is represent- 
ed in her wedding dress, and very lovely she ap- 
pears. She was not more than twenty when the 
picture was painted. This portrait hangs above 
the broad staircase in the private part of the 
house. 
Not only the President but others of the pres- 
ent administration have been ambitious to com- 
plete the collections of portraits of their prede- 
cessors. Secretaries Evarts and Sherman and 
Attorney-General Devens have all made laudable 
efforts in this direction, The portrait gallery at 
the Attorney-General’s office was nearly complete 
when the present chief took possession, and he 
has caused all omissions to be supplied. The 
most recent addition is a portrait of John Y. 
Mason. Secretary Sherman has had a number 
of portraits of his predecessors painted for the 
Treasury Department, which now adorn the cor- 
ridor on the south side of the building, into which 
the offices of the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary open. 

Assistant-Secretary Upton caused a portrait of 
Secretary Sherman and one of Alexander Hamil- 
ton to be hung as companion pieces in his own 
office, saying to the former (this was before the 
Chicago nomination was “sigs “You are the 
modern Alexander Hamilton, You two are the 
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two great Secretaries of the Treasury. You may” 


never be President, as he never was, but your 
honorable record in our history will be revered 
like his.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHIRRED ROUND WAIST, WITH DRAPED OVER-SKIRT 
AND SHORT SKIRT. 


HE shirred round waist, with draped over- 
skirt and short skirt, illustrated on our front 
and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
ished, is a pretty model of one of the most pop- 
ular fashions of the season. This shirred full 
waist made round—that is, without basques—is 
a revival of the style of fifteen years ago, when 
materials of all kinds, from the simplest muslins 
to rich silks, were made in this way. At present 
this full gathering is used here more especially 
for goods of thin or light quality, but the Pa- 
risian modistes are gauging and shirring heavy 
woollens, satins, and velvets, not even omitting 
the cloth costumes that are to be worn again in 
the early autumn. Round plain waists without 
fullness are now best liked here for thick fabrics, 
but the eye will follow the fashion, and these par- 
allel rows of gathers will probably find favor for 
winter dresses, as they have already done on those 
of the summer. In the dress illustrated there is 
first a smoothly fitted waist lining with short 
darts in front, and on this is sewed the shirred 
outside, This fullness is confined to the waist 
line in the front and back, and to a short space 
on the front of the shoulder seam; the back, 
though fully shirred at the waist, fits smoothly at 
the neck and on the shoulders. A regular side 
form is put in the back, and the gathered space 
is between these side forms. In some such 
waists French modistes put two narrow side 
forms, but this makes too many seams, and the 
tendency now is to make as few seams as possi- 
ble. In the front no seams are visible, as the 
outside fabric is cut very broad, and is gathered 
into shape at the top and bottom, then made to 
lie perfectly smooth on the lining. The shirring 
at the top of the front is never very deep, but that 
at the waist line depends for its depth on the 
figure of the wearer; if the bust is very low and 
drooping, then four or five rows of gathering will 
be sufficient, but there are cases where twice as 
many rows will not be enough. A narrow belt 
of the material may be stitched on outside of the 
shirring at the waist line; but this is not needed, 
as a sash belt of ribbon is usually worn tied 
around the waist as shown in the illustration. 
The old fashion of sewing the skirt permanently 
to the round waist, and shirring it there, is re- 
vived by many modistes, while others prefer ex- 
tending the waist over the hips, and making the 
skirt separate, attaching it to a belt which is put 
on over the dress waist. Hooks and eyes, eye- 
lets, or loops, are also used again for fastening 
the lining of these full dresses separate from the 
outside, but for this purpose many prefer small 
buttons and holes. Others again make the lin- 
ing entirely separate from the waist, and stitch 
the shirring on small strips of the material. For 
dresses that are not to be washed, it is best to 
sew the material to the lining; wash goods that 
shrink are better made up without lining, and 
worn over a separate waist made to suit the dress 
in every particular. The over-skirt of this dress 
is quite short in front, and has square-cornered 
straight back breadths very simply draped. The 
short skirt is made as full as it is possible to 
have such skirts when they are worn beneath 
over-skirts, and, indeed, is amply full—according 
to French styles—to dispense with any drapery at 
the back, and have merely an apron front for an 
over-skirt, while the back hangs straight and full. 
For the foulards, Surahs, grenadines, ginghams, 
and lawns worn during the present midsummer 
weather this design is one of the simplest yet 
most stylish, while for the plain woollen dresses 
made up for fall in advance of the season there 
can not be a better model. The lace on the 
front and side breadths will be replaced by gath- 
ered ruffles of wash goods made straight across 
the fabric ; bias gathered ruffles will be used for 
silk and wool goods, and fine knife-pleatings will 
not be abandoned. There will also be many such 
skirts tucked in rows—not in bunches—while oth- 
ers will have a cluster of ten or twelve lines of 
machine stitching for their only ornament, and 
still others will be left entirely plain. 





PARISIAN CAPRICES IN DRESS. 


Large double collars are seen on many French 
dresses. In some cases they are both made of 
the material used for trimming the dress, while 
others have a small inside collar of the dress ma- 
terial resting upon a larger one of the goods used 
for the trimming. Some of these collars are deep- 
ly pointed in front, while others are square in back 
and front. Large embroidered linen collars, like 
those worn by children, are added to the white 
muslin dresses trimmed with embroidery that are 
worn by young ladies. The fichu-collarette is pre- 
ferred by those who are older, and lace is used 
for trimming. 

Another fancy is that of having pleated belted 
basques made with two rows of pleatings below 
the belt; one of these pleatings is much deeper 
than the other, and the double layer of pleats has 
the effect of enlarging the hips. There are also 
new basques cut long and square in the front, and 
a pocket is put on each side of this square front, 
while the back of the basque is quite short, and 
is cut to form two points. Tenor twelve narrow 
bias ruffles of gathered silk or satin are seen on 
French dresses of silk or grenadine. In combi- 
nation dresses the two materials are alternated 
in these ruffles, and the effect is especially pretty 
when they are of contrasting colors, such as helio- 
trope with cerise, and pale blue with olive green, 
or cream-color with dark red. Parisian evening 
dresses are shown with high neck and short 
sleeves, and the long points at back and front 
of such corsages are revived. Iaving the waist 





different from the skirt is in greater favor than 
ever in Paris, and the colors of these different 
parts of the dress are usually in strong contrast, 
as a pale blue waist with maize-colored demi-train 
and apron, or a brocade of rose and blue is used 
for the basque, while the skirt is pearl gray. 
Black grenadine dresses and the silk dresses 
imported for early fall use have very effective 
trimmings of jet embroidery done on tulle. This 
is much lighter than passementeries or galloon, 
and may be cut in shape to form Directoire col- 
lars, or the Marie Antoinette collar which descends 
on the bust almost to the belt. There are also 
whole basques or aprons, or else panels for the 
side, made of jetted tulle that is now imported in 
widths like any other dress goods. Another fancy 
for plain sewing-silk grenadines is that of edging 
the collar and cuffs, also the basque, with a row 
of cut jet beads, instead of putting a piping for a 
finish, These beads are as large as a pea, and 
are strung along the edge as closely as possible. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


The hair is dressed very simply this season, 
and close to the head, showing all its outlines. 
The voluminous puffs and chignons worn last 
year are entirely out of fashion, and very little 
false hair is used, except in natural-looking 
switches for enlarging the braids in which the 
back hair is arranged. Low coiffures are most 
in favor, though ladies who are short, or those 
with round faces, still wear the hair dressed 
high, though puffs and braids are not used by 
them. The only stylish high coiffure is formed 
by combing all the hair upward from the nape of 
the neck, then covering the top or crown of the 
head with a large soft knot, made by tying a switch 
in a loose, fluffy knot, and tucking the ends be- 
neath out of sight. If the forehead is low, the front 
hair is then combed straight back, and left plain ; 
but if the forehead is too high, it is shaded by ir- 
regular Montague waves, or else by a short bang. 
Low coiffures are more generally becoming to the 
oval faces of American ladies. The popular 
chatelaine braids are still used quite low at the 
back, and these are now two loops, each plaited 
of three tresses, put straight and quite together 
down the middle of the back of the head; then 
each is curled around in a loop, which, when 
spread out, fills all the space between the ears. 
This is very easily arranged with false hair, but 
is more troublesome for those who have sufficient 
natural hair to form the braids. Large coils are 
worn again, and are placed very low down. These 
are not the small Greek knot, nor yet the plait 
rolled around, but are long thick tresses twined 
carelessly, or else twisted in a thick rope coil. 
Besides the becoming Montague curls there are 
three ways of arranging the front hair: first, with 
the loose waves that look natural, and leave the 
parting of the hair visible; second, in the water 
waves that are made to lie flat on the forehead; 
and third, with the short bang cut off quite 
square at the corners. The natural-looking waves 
must not be fluffy, now that smooth hair is again 
in fashion. They are easily made by putting up 
the hair on two or four hair-pins, and wearing it 
so all night. The hair should be only slightly 
moistened, as when made wet the waves will be 
too much like crépéd hair. Hair-dressers say 
they cut bangs for ladies of thirty years and un- 
der, precisely like those worn by children, though 
ladies should not allow them to grow as long as 
the bangs seen on children. A little bandoline 
is used on these straight bangs, and also on the 
water waves, and this is the only dressing now 
commended for the hair. An occasional sham- 
pooing to keep the hair clean, and a great deal 
of brushing, done in quick strokes, after each of 
which the hand is passed over the hair, will be 
found better than any nostrums for making the 
hair retain its natural lustre. When a false 
front must be used by reason of baldness, or to 
give the natural hair time to grow, that with five 
water waves, made quite flat and showing no 
parting in the middle, is one of the best. An- 
other false piece has large, deep, natural-looking 
waves covering the entire top of the head. Still 
another is a narrower band or tress of hair slight- 
ly waved and cut off in front to form some Mon- 
tague locks. For the back hair, when there is 
very little natural hair, a long, full switch is ar- 
ranged to form a crown braid quite far back, and 
each end is then turned up to make chatelaine 
loops. For this thick braid it is well to buy the 
crimped, fluffy hair that has had the crimp 
“baked” in, so that it is permanent, as this is 
not so heavy as a straight switch. 

Very young ladies wear the back hair fastened 
in a small knot quite low, in the fashion now 
called [ Anglaise. With the coiffure @ la Vierge 
the front hair is in smooth bands drawn down 
behind the ears. For full-dress occasions a comb 
or a single flower placed low behind the left ear 
is sufficient ornament. With the small bonnets 
now worn on the back of the head, smooth bands, 
or else natural-looking waves, are best for the 
front hair, as these add nothing to the size of the 
head. The old fashion of twisting pearls in the 
coil of hair is revived by Parisiennes, The pref- 
erence here is for thrusting a dagger of shell or 
of jet through the back hair, or else wearing a 
narrow comb stuck in one side in Spanish fash- 
ion. Side combs of shell are also used again. A 
pretty caprice with morning toilettes is that of 
wearing a tiny Japanese fan not larger than the 
sheil daggers thrust through the knot of hair in the 
way seen in pictures of Japanese women. Natu- 
ral flowers are used in the coiffure to match those 
now worn on the corsage. Artificial flowers are 
entirely abandoned for such purposes. It is the 
fancy to wear only a single large flower low at 
the back, instead of a cluster or wreath of small- 
er ones. The flower on the corsage is then chos- 
en to match, and is worn on the left side of the 
neck, quite high and far back; if other flowers 
are used, they are stuck in the belt on the left 
side. Ladies who have gray hair do not conceal 
it with any disguise whatever, eschewing not only 





dyes, but lace head-dresses and caps, except the 
muslin caps worn in the morning. Children still 
wear bangs on the forehead, while the back hair 
is long and flowing. Larger girls wear Margué- 
rite braids, or else braided loops, with either a 
bang or natural waves in front. The unclean 
practice of putting oil on the hair has been aban- 
doned, and the natural oil of the hair is brought 
out by much brushing with a stiff brush; the 
shampooing keeps the scalp clean, and prevents 
the accumulation of dandruff, which is said to be 
increased by the use of fine combs. There is in 
the market a new electric brush, which is reputed 
to promote the growth of the hair, and also to 
cure headaches. This brush has met with great 
favor in England, where it has been warmly com- 
mended in high quarters. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; AkNoLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; Barker; and George A. 
Scorr. 





PERSONAL. 


Or the bishops, judges, and official person- 
ages taking part in Queen VicToria’s corona- 
tion, all are now dead. 

—The Princess Dora d’Istria, who is now trav- 
elling in this country, is a learned and versatile 
woman. Her name is a xom de plume, signifying 
Dora of the Istex, or Danube. She was born at 
Bucharest, married a Russian prince, lives chief- 
ly in Switzerland, and is a member of most of 
the great archeological and linguistic societies 
of Europe and Asia. 

—A lively exchange declares the situation of 
things at the School of Philosophy at Concord 
to be similar to that at Athens in the days of 
Pau: “For all the Athenians, and strangers 
which were there, spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” 
the altar at Athens also, it being remembered, 
having been dedicated to the Unknown God, 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. ALcott, Mr. Wasson, Dr. 
Barto, Dr. PeEaBopy, Mrs. Howe, and Mrs. 
CHENEY are among the lecturers. 

—At a fashionable ball in London the other 
day, a lady, wishing to outdo the success of a ri- 
val, paid eight hundred pounds for her flowers. 

—Prince Perer, the heir to the Brazilian 
crown, is unlikely to come to his grandfather's 
throne. He is now six years old, and staying at 
Aix-les-Bains to regain his health. 

—Madame BLanc, who was a large purchaser 
at the San Donato sale, and whose daughter is 
to marry a BONAPARTE, now pays forty thou- 
sand pounds for the palace and park of San Do- 
nato. 

—The mourning for the Russian Empress has 
brought the heliotrope shades into general use 
in court life. Mrs. ADRIAN Hops, at her house- 
warming of Chesterfield House, made variety 
lately by wearing Chinese mourning—a yellow 
satin, with a tiara of emeralds and diamonds. 
At the second state ball many ladies wore pock- 
ets and necklaces of natural flowers, one of the 
most striking figures being that of a girl in an 
Eastern tissue, gray striped with gold, loosely 
draped, with red roses round her neck and in 
her hair, and her sleeves made of double rows 
of roses. The great feature of the state balls at 
Buckingham Palace is the royal procession to 
the supper-room, when the band plays the na- 
tional air, and the royal party pass between the 
two lines of guests, followed by the ambassa- 
dors, to the supper-room, magnificent with gold 
plate, and countless servants in scarlet and gold. 

—General and Mrs. Grant have accepted an 
invitation to visit General and Mrs. GARFIELD. 

—The salary, staff allowance, field expenses, 
and unattached pay of Sir Garnet WOLSELEY in 
South Africa reached the neighborhood of fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

—Mr. W1L1aM PICKNELL, a Boston artist, is 
one of the five American artists to whom the 
jury of the French Salon have awarded prizes 
for excellence in landscape. 

—Mrs. STERLING, the widow of the captain of 
the lost Atalanta, is to have a suite of rooms iv 
the beautiful Hampton Coart Palace; so is Lady 
CAVAGNARI, the widow of the gallant officer 
killed by the treacherous Afghans; and the 
Princess FREDERICA has already been provided 
for in the same manner. 

—A Calcutta publication, writing concerning 
Mohammedanism in India, says that the one 
God of Islam has proved more attractive to the 
Asiatic mind than the complicated theology of 
the Christian missionaries. 

—Yan Puou Lez, a Chinese youth, has lately 
graduated first in his class from a New Haven 
school, taken a prize in Greek composition, and 
the first prize in English composition. 

—CaPpou_ refuses to announce a final leave of 
the stage, but confesses that, having money 
enough to live in the south of France, nothing 
that he can think of at present will induce him 
to leave it for any length of time. 

—The royal journeys between England and 
Scotland cost about forty thousand dollars a 
year, two special trains always ruuning, one for 
servants and horses. 

—The wife of WiLL1am Morris is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful woman, and has been for some 
years the ideal of the poets and painters, her 
husband’s companions. She is rather too ar- 
dently portrayed as a mysterious, Egyptian- 
looking woman, with great sad eyes, clear pal- 
lor, scarlet lips, and a ae rte expression of 
ineffable remot an lancholy. Her dress 
at au evening party not long ago is described as 
of the filmiest white muslin, clinging to the 
body as if finely chiselled there; it was confined 
by a supple golden serpent winding about her, 
and dropping its jewelled head and diamond 
eyes at her left side. Egyptian bracelets and 
necklace were on her bare arms and neck, and 
an Egyptian mask held the robe at the breast. 
The short ringlets of her black hair lay close 
about her eyes, and another golden asp with 
jewelled mail was wound in its masses, the 
wearer making a dazzling and barbaric picture. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar owns a steam-ship, 
and runs it at cheap rates between Zanzibar and 
Bombay. 

—The Drew Theological Seminary has lately 
been presented with a collection of the books, 
letters, and manuscripts of JomNn and CHARLES 
WESLEY. 

—The new French slipper with its low heel, 
which oye so well the fanciful ae of 
the period, is easily lost off, and when the loser 
ata ball is a belle, the slipper is seized by the 








gallants, and cut into a.number of trophies. 
“Your slipper was sortifiy, and you are so ad- 
mired, that it wouldn’t half go round,” was the 
comp!iment that lately brought the blushes to 
the face of a young Newport dancer. 

—The wife and children of the Superintendent 
of the American College in Constantinople are 
living in the suburbs of Boston. They are 
Turks, and they came to this country to learn 
the language. Since their arrival the husband 
and father has been assassinated in the streets 
of Constantinople. 

—Sir JuLius Benepict, who has already un- 
dergone one operation for cataract, is again 
threatened with loss of sight. 

—The ruler of the gypsies in America is King 
STANLEY, and his head-quarters are with his 
people near Dayton, Ohio. His daughter, who 
would have become queen at his death, has lost 
her heritage by marrying out of her race. 

—A portrait of Bismarck by Franz LenBacn, 
a pupil of PiLory, has been bought by the bank- 
er BLEICHRODER, of Berlin, for eight thousand 
dollars. The original color-sketch is to be pre- 
sented to the Princess BisMaRcK. 

—HENNER exhibited at the Salon this year a 
picture called “* Le Sommeil,”’ which has had a 
great success, Discouraged while painting it, 
he bade his model break her pose, and walked 
up and down the floor, quite outofhumor. The 
girl threw herself on the divan, and fell fast 
asleep in the warm June noon. Turning and 
seeing her so, the flush on her cheek, the lips 
parted, he caught up his brushes again, and 
painted her as she lay, so perfectly as to recall 
ALFRED DE MUSSET’s verses in which, speaking 
of the sleep of a young girl, he says that in the 
air she breathes one feels the shiver of her 
guardian angel’s wing. 

—The Marquis de Sommery, who has lately 
written two comedies, is a notorious baccarat 
player. He never plays longer than halfan hour 
at a time, and his good and his bad luck are crite- 
ria by which many other players regulate them- 
selves; if he wins, the sums staked become 
enormous; and if he loses, they dwindle accord- 
ingly. For five successive nights in the week 
the marquis loses his limit of 1500 frances; on 
the sixth Juck turns, and he wins all back, and 
often breaks the bank. He declares his only sys- 
tem to be that of losing his 7500 frances without 
a murmur, when he is sure to win it all back 
with a surplus, 

—No one yet has ever rendered full justice, 
not to say sufficient praise, to the fireman, the 
constant risk of whose life is only equalled by 
its constant courage. But at the death of Pus- 
Lim TOOLE, who won a national name by his in- 
trepidity at the burning of the Southern Hotel, 
St. Louis has accorded him recognition as a hero 
greater than the heroes of battle. 

—Mrs. A. D. T. WHItTNey is said to have writ- 
ten her last book in the seclusion of a haymow. 

—Sir Evetyn Woop, while attending the ex- 
Empress EvGénigz to South Africa, where she 
has seen the place where her son was killed, 
receives no pay as an Officer. The Queen sent 
him. 

—Mrs. EL1zABETH THOMPSON BUTLER, Mrs. 
Autma-TapemMa, Mrs. JopLinG, Mrs. Fitpgs, Mrs. 
ALLINGHAM, Mrs. Lorp, Mrs. Inz Perry, and 
Mrs. GREATOREX are all painters of reputation, 
ladies of generous culture, and women of exem- 
plary domestic and industrial life. 

—The foreigners attached to legations in this 
country have a great idea of the power of the 
press. In their own lands the censorship exer- 
cised makes it almost impossible for anything 
like “‘ puffs’’ and personal flattery to find admis- 
sion toa European newspaper. Thus the scraps 
oT mention of themselves which they 
cut out of papers and send home have a weight 
much greater than that to which they are enti- 
tled, and in order to procure such, they yield the 
greatest deference to Washington letter-writers, 
many of whom are in the constant receipt of 
gifts, invitations, and attentions from such par- 
ties. 

—The Academy has awarded the Volta prize 
of fifty thousand francs, established nearly a cen- 
tury since for the promotion of discoveries in 
electricity, to ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL for his 
telephone. America takes, for the first time, 
the prize, which has been awarded but five times 
in all. 

—The daughter of RanpoLtrpu Rocers, the 
sculptor, was lately married in Rome to Signor 
P10 SANTINI. 

—Sir Henry Layarp has a suite in a palazzo 
at Venice, where he had stored a long accumula- 
tion of pictures, china, and rare objects of beau- 
ty. Recently the person left in charge abscond- 
ed, after having disposed of every convertible 
article. 

—Mr. Gzeorce BAncrortT has many hundred 
varieties of roses in the gardens of both his house 
in Washington and his Newport villa. 

—A Venetian nobleman, Prince Mocreniao, 
has begun a suit in the English courts to prove 
his title to the throne of Cyprus through de- 
scent from Guy Dg LusIGNAN. 

—Mr. HIttyer, of Washington, lately won a 
case for the “‘ Big Bonanza,”’ involving a good 
many million dollars. Mr. Mackey, in compli- 
mentary recognition, presented Mrs. HILLYeER 
with the mortgage deed on her home for $50,000. 

—At the recent breaking of ground for a cost- 
ly Methodist Church in St. Louis, a burnished 
shovel was handed to Mrs. Fsiron, the wife of 
the pastor of the society, to lift the first shovel- 
ful of earth. Having used it, she passed it to a 
lady next her, and it continued to pass from one 
lady to another until the first cart-load had been 
entirely shovelled by women. 

—The Queen’s customary wedding gift is a 
Cashmere shawl. But she will not give: it to 
“perverts” from the Church of England, with all 
her respect for those who were born Catholics. 

—Russians spend a great amount of money 
and make tremendous displays in Paris. Very 
recently a Count TCHERNIADIEFF took a sumpt- 
uous apartment at the Grand Hotel, rumor hay- 
ing preceded him of a féte given at his villa at 
Clarens, on the Lake of Geneva, the avenue of 
which was three miles long, and of one to be 
given in Paris eclipsing that in grandeur. Inter- 
viewers described him as another Monte Cristo, 
and the owner of fabulous gold mines in the 
Ural. He led the life of a grand seigneur, sent a 
princely casket of pearls to Mile. GELABERT, and 
another of diamonds to Madame Bennati, and 
lived like LucuLLvs, till suspicion fell upon him, 
when the police recognized him as one against 
whom a sentence of imprisonment for breach of 
confidence had been rendered by default two 
years before. 



































Fig. 2.—Borper vor Taste-Cover, Fig. 1.—Hotpern- Work, 


Vienna Cross, anp Dovusie Satin Srircu. 


strip is covered with Bordeaux floss silk, stitched on with blue split 
For the chain stitch embroidery on the cloth use alternately 
The cheese-cloth is embroidered in cross 
stitch and point Russe with réséda, rose, blue, and Bordeaux silk, 
and in drawn-work with fawn-colored silk. The edge of the tidy 


silk. 
blue and réséda silk. 
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is trimmed with a net- 


ted fringe of clive 
worsted, finished with 


tassels of similar worst- 
ed and silk. 
Table-Cover.—Hol- 
bein-Work, Vienna 
Cross, and Double 
Satin Stitch. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus table-gover of 
white Java canvas is 
trimmed with a border worked in Holbein-work and in 
Vienna cross and double satin stitch with colored cotton, 
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Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 2.—Mannex or working Firigree Port ror 
Frowen, Fic. 1. 








Tidy. 

Tus tidy is 
made of olive 
cloth, on which 
is set a strip of 
écru cheese-cloth 
four inches and 
a half wide, the 
edges of which 
are turned down 
on the wrong 
side a quarter of 
an inch deep. 


* The seam made 


by setting on this 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Pursr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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and _ finished 
on the edge 
with fringe. In 
working the em- 
broidery, com- 
pose the bor- 
der as shown 
by Figs. 2 and 
3, observing the 
illustration Fig. 
1, which shows 
the tidy in re- 
duced size. For 
the star figures 
in double satin 


Fig. 1.—Tanie-Cover.—Ho.pein-Work, Vienna Cross, AND DovBLe 
Satin Srircu.—[See Figs. 2 and 8.] 
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stitch use red cotton, and work the rest of the embroidery in Holbein- 
work and in Vienna cross stitch with red and blue cotton. 
fringe, ravel out the material, cross the threads, and knot them. 
Having worked five such rows of knots, cut the fringe even, 
in the corners knot in a suitable number of the ravelled threads, 
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Hat for Girl from 10 
to 12 Years old. 

Tae brim of this white 
straw hat is trimmed with 
two rows of blue and white 
mixed straw braid. Around 
the crown are wound two 
twisted dark blue satin rib- 


Work-Basker. 


0. VIIL., Fig. 36. 


Hat ror Boy rrom 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 





bons each two inches 
wide, held at the right 
side by a bow of similar 
ribbon, finished with a 
bronze agrafe. A blue 
silk pompon is set on 
the crown, 


Hat for Boy from 7 
to 9 Years old. 
Tue brim of this white 

English straw hat is faced with red satin, which is gathered 

half an inch from the outer edge, and Jaid in side pleats on 

the inner edge. Around the crown is wound a folded red 
silk searf with blue borders, the ends of which are tied in 
the back. A metal anchor trims the front. 
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A HOLIDAY WISH. 


Wauenre green leaves let gold sunlight through, 

Where winds grow tender as they sigh, 
Where fleece of white on strand of blue 

Is all of cloud and all of sky, 
Where bright things flit on brighter wing, 
Where young birds pause to rest and sing, 
And glad and sweet is everything, 

You dream the hours away. 


If I might hover like the gleam 
Of that bright slanting ray, whose gold 
Falls soft through shadow-light to beam 
O’er brow and cheek and snowy fold; 
If I might kiss your dusky hair 
From covert shade and hidden Jair, 
And feel your beauty everywhere 
The livelong summer day— 


I should not envy bird or flower, 
I should not know this aching pain 
That lasts the length of every hour, 
And tells me love is all in vain, 
That in your life I have no part, 
That for my heart I gain no heart, 
Though lips may sigh, though tears may start, 
Though in despair I pray. 


If I might be the silent page 
That feels the love-light of your eyes, 
The record of some happier age 
That fills your thoughts or wins your sighs— 
If so I might engross your mind, 
And in your soft contentment find 
One thought, one hope, one glance as kind— 
O sweet, what should I say? 


O tender winds, that kiss her hair ; 

O birds, that sing your love-songs sweet ; 
O page, of subtler power than mine, 

That may her deep eyes hold and meet ;— 
If you and I were more akin, 
Which would her wayward fancy win, 
If you might end and I begin 

To woo her love to-day? 





A FAIR INCONSTANT. 


N ISS DUDLEIGH RHODES had honored 
Mrs. Secretary Van Pedigree’s fancy-dress 
party by appearing as a Greek. I say honored, 
because Miss Rhodes was a professed beauty, who 
lent éclat and importance to any assemblage which 
she graced with her presence. She suited the 
costume she had chosen. She had the Greek 
beauty of form, as well as the Greek beavty of 
feature, or rather of t , db the 
harmonious irregularity of her features suggested 
only certain phases of Greek art. But she was 
indisputably beautiful—grandly, royally beauti- 
ful. To her presently came her host, presenting 
a stately personage in the guise of an Oriental, 
but whether representing the Flowery and Celes- 
tial Kingdom or the Empire of Yapoun, Miss 
Rhodes could not determine. The band was 
clashing loudly, and she failed, besides, to catch 
the mame pré d by the graciously smiling 
Secretary; it was a foreign name, however, she 
opined—Italian, perhaps. The man himself /cok- 
ed Italian: olive complexion, dark hair, dark eyes, 
strikingly handsome. It struck Dudleigh as odd 
that he should be in costume, There was a dig- 
nity, a composure, about him, at odds with the 
frivolity, semi-vanity, of masquerading. The Sec- 
retary moved on, with parting smile upon con- 
quering Beauty. Conquering Beauty opened the 
conversation with her new acquaintance. He 
replied in accents that were foreign past all ques- 
tion, and with a certain impressiveness of mien, 
which arrested the somewhat blasé attention of 
our spoiled child of a heroine. She gave him a 
second thought and a second look. It occurred 
to her that the costume he wore must be very ac- 
curate; it was made of heavier and darker stuffs 
than other costumes of the kind she had seen. 

“You are not dancing ?” 

“No; Lonly dance quadrilles. Therefore I do 
not like balls”—with a pout and a frown com- 
bined that just missed being disfiguring. 

“No? i do not dance either. But I like to 
watch the others.” 

“TJ detest watching other people do things that 
look like enjoyment.” 

“Oh, then you would enjoy this yourself? 
Why do you not?” 

Dadleigh owned two or three. reasons. She 
mentioned one. ‘I have no ear for music.” 

Her companion’s deficiency in this respect was 
so marked that he had actually sunk to that low- 
est level of ignorance of his ignorance. He had 
a vague notion only what his beautiful compan- 
jon meant. Verily, Strauss would need an in- 
terpreter for him. A Frenchman sauntered up, 
and entered into conversation with the beautiful 
Miss Rhodes. Her Oriental and he were already 
acquainted, The Frenchman was fluent only in 
his own tongue; therefore of necessity that must 
b the medium of int se. The Orient- 
al used it as readily as English ; but the French- 
man was so much more loquacious that he pres- 
ently monopolized the reins of the conversation. 
The Oriental, in lieu of talking, observed: for ex- 
ample, the different points in the beauty of Miss 
Rhodes ; her tranquil aspect ; her wavy dark hair, 

low over the brow, and low in the neck ; 
her fine white throat, encircled by a single row of 
pearls scarce whiter; her serene dark gray eyes ; 
the purity of her complexion. 

He was recalled to himself by Dudleigh’s ad- 
dressing him, “I was trying to put this into 
French for M. Le Noble: 


“* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.’” 


Dudleigh realized directly that he was familiar 
with the quotation. But she was at a loss to un- 
derstand the look he gave her. He helped her 
with her French, however. Then he added, qui- 
etly: “As for the subject-matter of your quota- 














tion, that may be a matter of opinion. Let me 
quote back to you, in the words of another poet: 
“*There is nothing either good or bad 
But thinking makes it so,’” 

Dudleigh laughed lightly. “ Ofcourse you are 
bound to uphold Cathay to-night, M. ——,” mur- 
muring the name. “ You must converse in char- 
acter.” 

He gave her another look, half smiled—no, not 
so much as that—quarter smiled. M. Le Noble 
asked her to promenade, and she left him. He 
looked after her with grave admiration. His 
hostess being unengaged, he joined her, talked to 
her for a while; presently went home. 

The next day Mrs. Van Pedigree and Miss 
Rhodes were paying visits together. A tall and 
stately individual passed their carriage as it drew 
up to the sidewalk. Mrs. Van Pedigree bowed 
cordially. Dudleigh was almost too much aston- 
ished, at seeing her Oriental of the previous even- 
ing still in costume, to bow at all. 

“How astonishing!” she gasped. 
earth induces him ?” 

“Induces whom? To do what?” 

“ That—Italian—to go about in broad daylight 
dressed like a Chinaman.” 

Mrs. Van Pedigree looked after the retreating 
form of her acquaintance. ‘“ My dear, he is not 
an Italian. He is a Chinaman; he wears his na- 
tional dress.” 

“ Oh!’ cried Dudleigh, “ what a frightful mis- 
take!” And she proceeded to the business of 
the hour with quite a dazed expression. 

That evening, at the dinner table, Mrs. Van Ped- 
igree related this little incident to the Secretary. 

“ But,” explained Dudleigh, “it was no wonder 
I was thrown off the track. He quoted Shaks- 

re.” 

“Undoubtedly. He knows more about him than 
I do, I dare say.” 

Dudleigh blundered on: “I suppose there are 
exceptional Chinamen, just as there are excep- 
tional negroes. Frederick Douglass is no argu- 
ment for the whole of his race.” 

“ Mr. Chee Fo Lee is superior. I doubt his be- 
ing exceptional. The Chinese are a remarkable 
people. This man now is negotiating a treaty 
between his government and ours, which is a mar- 
vel of sagacity and far-reaching statecraft. We 
are prejudiced’?(politely classing himself with 
Dudleigh). “*History.abounds in analogies. It 
is not so very long ago-since the average Eng- 
lishman looked.down upon all foreigners with 
genuine scorn; classed them all under the gen- 
eral head of thieves and liars.” 

“ Dirty foreigners,” summarized Mrs. Van Pedi- 
gree. “I can remember a good deal of that my- 
self.” 

“ And here we are with the same lesson to learn 
all over again with reference to the Asiatics,” 
proceeded the Secretary. 

Dudleigh revolved the new idea thoughtfully. 
If it only were mot for the pigtail and the skirts! 

“Mr. Chee Fo Lee is undeniably a very hand- 
some man,” pursued Mrs. Van Pedigree. 

“TI can not associate the idea of good looks 
with that complexion,” persisted Dudleigh. “The 
only good looks I admire in a man is the blonde 
type,” smiling her sweetest at her fair, florid host. 

“We are well aware that you have no eyes ex- 
cept for tall, fair young men, with blue eyes and 
blonde-mustaches.” “‘ More’s the pity,” he added 
to his wife, latet in the evening, when Dudleigh 
was corneréd by a tall young man exactly answer- 
ing that description. 

Later still, Mr. Chee FoLee came in. He con- 
versed with Mrs. Van Pedigree, but he stared at 
Dudleigh, or rather he at Dudleigh. The 
latter term more correctly expresses the respect- 
ful intensity of his expression. Mrs. Van Pedi- 
gree, who had always an overflowing sympathy 
for lovers, directed the conversation toward Miss 
Rhodes. They both praised her beauty. Mrs. 
Van Pedigree stated that she was her cousin—an 
orphan ; that she made her home alternately with 
two married sisters; that she would probably re- 
main the rest of the winter in Washington. Mrs, 
Van Pedigree perceived that these items were of 
thrilling interest to her companion. 

After that Mr. Chee Fo Lee was very apt to 
drop in of an evening, and gaze at Dudleigh, and 
talk to Mrs. Van Pedigree. The blonde young 
man was invariably there too. There was a shade 
of coolness in the manner of both the Secretary 
and his wife to this young man, but it apparently 
passed unobserved by him. Perhaps because he 
gave his exclusive attention to Dudleigh, who was 
apparently only too willing to be engrossed. 

“T don’t like that young man,” the Secreta 
said to his wife one evening, as she and Mr. Chee 
Fo Lee were talking together. “I wish you could 
persuade Dudleigh not to be so civil to him. I 
would rather not have him come to my house, in 
point of fact.” 

Mrs. Van Pedigree repeated this remark to 
her young cousin. Dudleigh looked indignant. 
“Why not?” she said, directly. 

‘My dear, he does not bear a good name among 
men. We have heard rumors of this for some 
time, which have become something more than 
rumors now. I wish you would give him up.” 

“IT am going home soon,” said . Dudleigh, 
vaguely, 

“Oh, Dudleigh,” cried her cousin, “that is not 
it. We don’t want you to know him anywhere.” 

Mr. Chee Fo Lee kept silence during the speech 
of the Secretary to his wife which I have : 
but he mastered the situation. He had | is 
misgivings before this that Miss Rhodes ' r. 
Macdonald were engaged. Evidently this was 
not the case, or at least the Secretary and his 
wife were not aware of it ifso. Mr, Chee Fo Lee 
was sufficiently encouraged to solicit an interview 
with Mr. Van Pedigree, in which he requested 
him te make Miss Rhodes an offer of his hand 
and heart. He conceived this to be the correct 
Caucasian method of opening a courtship. Mr. 
Van Pedigree laid the matter before his guest. 
Dudleigh was most emphatic in rejecting the pro- 


“ What on 





posed alliance, She could not entertain the idea 
for a moment. But before dismissing the sub- 
ject Mr. Van Pedigree plucked up his courage 
and alluded to Macdonald. “I disapprove of 
him entirely,” he said. “ What is more—I am 
sorry to have to say it—I don’t care to have him 
coming to my house. I don’t blame you in the 
least, my dear. Don’t misunderstand me: you 
have been taken in, like all the rest of us. He 
is a gentleman born, and he was received every- 
where on those credentials. But I am assured 
he is a bad-principled fellow—not a fit person for 
you to know.” 

“What has he done?” asked Dudleigh. 

“He was in business in New York with his 
father, and concerned with him in dishonest trans- 
actions. Both father and son failed dishonorably. 
Father died. Son came here to lobby for a rot- 
ten railroad company, who pay him out of their 
stockholders’ money for doing very dirty work. 
So much for that part of his character. For the 
other side of it: he married two or three years 
ago; broke his wife’s heart ; is divorced from her 
—so he pretends. That may be or not.” 

“He is,” Dudleigh said, slowly, who had re- 
ceived Macdonald’s own version already. Then 
she turned upon the Secretary. “I really believe 
you want me to marry this Mr. Chee Fo Lee. 
You are ready enough to believe everything that 
is bad about our own countryman, After all, 
what do you know about this Chinaman?” and 
she faced him defiantly. 

“He is accredited by his government, which 
vouches for his respectability. He is a scholar 
and a gentleman. But as for wanting you to 
marry him,I do not. I simply present his case” 
—with a genial smile. It was very difficult to 
get up a quarrel with the Secretary. He took 
Dudleigh’s hand and kissed it. “ Upon the whole, 
Iam opposed to your marrying anybody. I have 
yet to see the man who is good enough for you.” 

This compliment, added to what had gone be- 
fore, reduced Dudleigh to tears. She hurried 
away to master her wretchedness as best she 
could. How dreadful to have to listen to such 
things of Macdonald from her friend! How was 
it possible the Secretary could believe them! But 
he evidently did. 

Mr. Van Pedigree communicated the decision 
of Miss Rhodes to her Mongolian lover in writ- 
ing. It would have been difficult to guess, how- 
ever, from any alteration in his behavior, that he 
had received the intimation. He came as usual. 
He was neither more nor less attentive to. Miss 
Rhodes. A dinner party according to Chinese 
methods, had been planned some time ago, and 
this entertainment neared. It had been post- 
poned until certain viands that had been ordered 
for the occasion should arrive from China. Dud- 
leigh had expressed a desire to taste certain Chi- 
nese delicacies, and Mrs. Van Pedigree had agreed 
to matronize a feast given in honor of and for the 
enlightenment.of this young lady. There had 
been a time when Dudleigh looked forward 
to this, as to various other Slade in ve dagr 
with joy. Now everything palled upon her, 
donald’s visits ceased ney ‘She was given 
to understand by Mrs, Van P ‘that her 
doors had been ¢losed.to him. Dudleigh instant- 
ly wrote to her sister that she wished to come 
home; but for family reasons this was not con- 
venient—possible—for a week or.so, during which 
Dudleigh must possess her soul in patience. 

The Chinese dinner came off, and was a 
complete affair. The bird’s-nest soup had the 
true Pekin flavor about itjas indeed it should 
have had, since it was a direet importation. The 
ragout of jelly-fish was a marvel of Orientalism, 
and of mushiness. But then everything about 
the meal was mushy; that was its distinguishing 
characteristic. There was an extraordinary dish 
of chicken stewed with mushrooms, the chicken 
having been first pounded until the bones were 
of the consistency of paste. There was yet an- 
other variety of stewed chicken. At intervals 
water-melon seeds were handed around, it may 
be as a digester. It goes without saying that 
there were chop-sticks. Instead of plates there 
were odd little bowls, in which the diluted delica- 
cies of the unfamiliar menu were eaten. Viands 
and table furniture were all as full of wonder 
and interest to Dudleigh as knives and forks and 
spoons undoubtedly were to her entertainer on 
the occasion of his first American dinner. It 
was certainly a relief to Dudleigh, in spite of her 
inborn love of novelties, however, when the meal 
wound up with the time-honored home delicacy 
of ice-cream. The Legation were all fond of ice- 
cream. 

Yes, she was undeniably amused, in spite of 
her anxious heart. But she was only half her 
gay, joyous self, nevertheless. Take it allin all, 
Mr. Chee Fo Lee did not consider his entertain- 
ment a success. He had wanted to make Dud- 
leigh happy ; he had taken a great deal of trou- 
ble to do so, and he had only half succeeded. 

It was the early spring by that time. There 
were piazzas at each end of the house, which were 
draped with the Chinese and American flags, and 
hung with brilliant, beautiful lanterns. The rooms 
were gay with picttires by Chinese artists, paint- 
ed exquisitely on silk, of gorgeous-hued flowers. 
Specimens of bronze-work and of porcelain were 
scattered about. The number and the variety of 
fans that adorned .the apartment defied computa- 
tion, Dudleigh wandered about, accompanied by 
Mr. Chee Fo Lee, and wondered and admired. 
There was something in the extreme gentleness 
and consideration of his manner which soothed 
and composed Dudleigh, overwrought as she was 
by her suspense about Macdonald. She had nev- 
er liked him so much. Perhaps you will under- 
stand me, some of you, when I tell you that she 
was so sorry for herself just then that she was 
sorry for him out of that very fellow-feeling which 
makes us so wondrous kind. 

A picture stood on an easel in one corner, be- 
fore which a blue silk curtain was drawn. Dud- 
leigh stood before it inquiringly, looked at her 








companion inquiringly. He drew the curtain 
aside, It was her own picture, which he had had 
enlarged in crayon from a small photograph. It 
was framed in blue and silver. On the frame 
were some Chinese characters, Mr. Chee Fo Lee 
read them to her; then, as she shook her head, 
translated, “The Star.” “In our country we give 
a name of our own to a friend. That is the name 
I have given you. It is usual to translate a for- 
eign name into Chinese when practicable. I found 
it impossible to translate yours, so I contented 
myself with a simile.” 

When his guests were gone, Mr. Chee Fo Lee, 
as I said, decided that his entertainment had been 
a failure. Nevertheless, on her way home Dud- 
leigh remarked that she had never liked Mr. Chee 
Fo Lee so much before. “ He is a scholar and a 
gentleman,” remarked Mr. Van Pedigree, in sub- 
stance, for the fiftieth time. 

The next day’s early mail brought Dudleigh a 
letter from Macdonald. He had not wasted his 
time meanwhile, but had assured himself that 
Miss Rhodes had a small fortune of her own, 
not enough to serve as a golden bait, but still 
enough to furnish her a support. He could there- 
fore afford to implore her to listen to his love. 
He did so: he urged her to trust him; not to give 
heed to those around her; finally, to fly with him. 

It was his last card. He cared for Dudleigh 
in his wicked, reckless way. He wanted her, at 
however great a sacrifice to herself. He had be- 
come involved in business difficulties in Wash- 
ington, and he must get away from them. He had 
failed in one kind of villainy; he wished to suc- 
ceed in this other as some slight compensation, 

But he wrote well. He appealed to Dudleigh’s 
pity. “If you fail me, I am lost,” he wrote. 
“They have told you I am a devil. Iam no an- 
gel, but I have not fallen too low for salvation 
yet.” Poor Dudleigh read this with floods of 
tears. Save him? Oh, might she? 

He did not ask her to reply to his letter. But 
if she would go with him, he would meet her at a 
certain place at a certain hour, and they would 
start together for his destination in the West the 
next day. He gave her a short time only to de- 
liberate, to hesitate. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day she 
took her seat in a street car on her way to the 
station. She had lost sight of everything save 
the wretched man who had infatuated her. She 
forgot her duty of affection and confidence to Mrs. 
Van Pedigree. She only dimly realized that she 
was going off like a thief in the night. 

At a street corner Mr. Chee Fo Lee entered the 
ear unexpectedly, and took a seat opposite Dud- 
leigh. She could only hope he was not going 
far; but after all what did it matter? Publicity 
was inevitable soon. The little newsboys were 
crying their papers. Dudleigh bought one; Mr. 
Chee Fo Lee did the same. He read an item on 
the first page before she did. Having read it, he 
watched her anxiously. 

It was one of those strange personals which 
find their way into print. It told briefly the do- 
mestic tragedy in the life of Macdonald. His 
wife was not divorced from him; she was not 
dead. She was insane. Names and particulars 
were given in full. 

Presently Dudleigh read this too. Her face 
blanched, but she uttered no ery: she only look- 
ed up with wild, appealing eyes, which met Chee 
Fo Lee’s,. He yielded to an impulse, and took the 
seat beside her. “Is it true?” she asked, her 
finger on the lines. 

“T fear it is,” he said, sternly. “Ihave heard 
it before.” . 

I do not begin to understand why she trusted 
him from the moment ber despairing eyes met 
his. But something told her that here was her 
truest friend on earth. “I Was going to him,” 
she said, simply. “I will still go; that is, I 
would rather say good-by.” 

“May I go with you, and take care of you, and 
bring you safe home again ?” 

To which Dudleigh assented. 

It was an odd fate which decreed that Chee Fo 
Lee should be present at that parting. He turn- 
ed his back upon the pair, to be sure ; nor did he 
know that the interview was over until Dudleigh 
came up to him, and gently took his arm. A 
moment later a succession of shrill, discordant 
whistles announced the outgoing train, on which 
Macdonald was borne away. 

Going home, how thankful Dudleigh was for 
her companion’s Oriental apathy and undemon- 
strativeness! He sat beside her like a stone, 
only he did not forget to be most thoughtfully 
and thoroughly considerate and kind. It oc- 
curred strangely to Dudleigh thatvall that after- 
noon he had read her wishes and thoughts by 
magic. Nor was she wrong. What greater magic 
exists than that of a strong, persistent love ? 

You will think better of Dudleigh when I tell 
you that she told her tale to Mrs. Van Pedigree 
that very night. Words fairly failed Mrs. Van 
Pedigree. It had been a horribly close escape. 

Perhaps you think that the adventures of such 
a naughty girl should not end pleasantly after all 
this. On the other hand, perhaps you will ques- 
tion the pleasantness of the endi Mr. Chee 
Fo Lee won the day in the sequel, courtship 
was slow: a girl like Dudleigh does not love and 
unlove and love figain all at once. But his final 
conquest was complete and entire. 

I was in an artist’s studio recently, looking 
over a portfolio of crayon studies. One was a 
beautiful face I had seen before, but older, graver, 
sweeter than I remembered it. I held it up in- 
quiringly. 

“That,” said my artist, “is the American wife 
of a distinguished Chinese diplomate. He has a 
permanent mission in this country now.” 

Then I recognized fully my beautiful Dudleigh’s 
tranquil eyes, broad, low brow, stately throat. 
Patience, forbearance, fortitude, had won the day. 
As I murmured Chee Fo Lee’s name, half aloud, 
half to myself, my artist friend nodded a half 
absent-minded assent, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrgsPonvEnr. ] 


HE path is already marked out for the ensu- 
ing winter fashions. Combinations are still 
far from being abandoned. Toilettes for the au- 
tumn are composed of plain goods combined with 
plaids, the latter in the form of accessories as well 
as part of the trimmings. The flounces on the 
bottom or on the front of the skirt, when the lat- 
ter is covered with these, will be rather narrow, 
pleated very fine, and alternately of the plain and 
the plaid The revers and bias bands and 
the vest or plastron will be plaid. This style of 
dress will be made only of wool (plain and plaid), 
as it will be adopted principally for morning 
dresses. 

There are beginning to be made many separate 
skirts, as in the days when polonaises were worn. 
On looking at the dress only from behind, it might 
be said that the polonaise has been revived; but 
on viewing it from the front, it is entirely different, 
as there is seen only a corsage in the shape of a 
basque. The back and sides of this corsage are 
prolonged in a fashion to resemble the polonaise 
if viewed from the back. The entire front of the 
skirt is thus disclosed, and is very much trimmed 
with various garnitures, among which figure in 
the first rank the flounces laid in very fine side 
pleats. There will also be made, for demi-toi- 
lettes, many skirts pleated perpendicularly, with 
separate corsage, forming a polonaise in the back. 
Long skirts to wear on foot in the daytime are 
entirely out of the question. But the fashion of 
short skirts is also invading even the toilettes for 
evening wear, 

For day and travelling dresses white petticoats 
(in lingerie) are entirely abandoned, and are even 
considered as being in bad taste. These petti- 
coats are made of wool for extremely simple toi- 
lettes, and for all other occasions of a sort of silk 
serge, such as Surah, 

Wrappings for the autumn and winter will be of 
various shapes, but there seems to me to be noth- 
ing new in this branch of fashion. There will 
be simultaneously worn large and long mantles, 
short jackets, very large visites, others very short, 
tight-fitting coats with extremely long basques, 
and numerous hoods. Every kind of garment that 
can accommodate itself to a hood will have one. 
As a transition from the light wraps of summer 
to those of autumn, the long or square India cash- 
mere shawl is more and more generally adopted. 

The fashion of corsages made of a different 
material from that of the rest of the toilette seems 
to continue. This fashion, so advantageous from 
the point of economy, should be encouraged. At 
present (and to be continued in the autumn) the 
following combination is very much the fashion: 
A pleated skirt of material with printed designs, 
such as foulard; a second skirt, almost as long 
as the first, of plain goods, turned up to show a 
very deep hem of the same goods as the pleated 
skirt, that is to say, figured. Corsage with long 
basques of the same material as the figured skirt. 
For the autumn this toilette will be made of bro- 
caded wool (with designs) and plain wool in one of 
the shades predominating in the brocaded goods, 

A fancy which has but just appeared this sea- 
son should be noted in passing, as it will become 
general next summer, namely, dresses made of 
cretonnes with large designs, hitherto used for 
curtains. 

One who does not actually see the varied toi- 
lettes worn by Parisian ladies, but knows them 
only from descriptions, must naturally believe in 
a permanent contradiction. This contradiction 
exists, no doubt, but not under all circumstances. 
For instance, drawing-room toilettes—that is, for 
dinners and receptions of all kinds—borrow from 
the preceding centuries, to the sixteenth, and 
even to the fifteenth, the excessive splendor and 
refinement which characterized those epochs. 
Toilettes for the morning, on the contrary, and 
street dresses, are of masculine simplicity, and 
each day they approach a little more closely, as 
regards their shape, to the costumes hitherto re- 
served for men. Frenchwomen will soon look 
like the American Bloomerites. Witness the 
walking costume which will be most in favor for 
the autumn. This is made of soft cloth, with a 
short skirt pleated perpendicularly, and a short 
redingote, resembling a man’s cut-away coat, of 
the same cloth. The opening formed by the re- 
vers is filled with a chemisette of fine linen, pleat- 
ed, and closed with three gold buttons. Standing 
collar and dark cravat. In the side pocket is a 
handkerchief, without lace, it should be under- 
stood, but finely embroidered. Boots of very fine 
kid, and felt hat with long plumes. You invol- 
untarily look for the riding-whip, which alone is 
wanting to make of this toilette a complete rid- 
ing costume. 

It will thus be seen that fashion can not be 
reduced to one nor even to several predominant 
types. Everything is worn simultaneously—ev- 
erything, to the military uniform with red collar 
and trimmings, embroideries, and gold galloons. 

But something at least as elegant, and at the 
same time more quiet, is represented by a gar- 
ment which will create a furor in two months— 
the Surah visite (always Surah !), entirely lined 
with copper red, or chaudron, silk plush. Surah 
and plush are both exceptionally light materials, 
but the plush in itself is a sort of delicious fur 
for persons who are easily chilled. The sleeves 
of this visite are very long and full, and the un- 
der edge is merely turned up very wide. The 
edge of this garment has no other trimming than 


the plush forming the lining, which is turned up - 


like a quilting. The hood is lined with similar 
plush. This garment is, or rather will be, made 
in all colors. The one which was shown me was 
of very dark bronze Surah, while the plush was 
copper-colored. 

The tints in preparation for the autumn are all 
singular, and as to their mixture, there is no doubt, 
to my mind, that the colorists have been inspired 
by the costumes and tableaux of the Veronese 





epoch. These tints, designed for the coming sea- 
son, are pheasant red, or rather téte de faisan 
(pheasant head), false blue known as Japis, Vene- 
tian red (somewhat tawny), and, above all, green— 
but such greens! Green with the metallic tints 
of the laurel leaf, or bottle green shade, and for 
the evening the glaucous greens of all kinds of 
marshy vegetation. 

There is still worn a great quantity of fancy 
jewelry, such as pins for the bonnet, coiffure, and 
hair, cravat-pins, necklaces of all shapes, and 
knickknacks of every kind. At present the bag 
known formerly by our great-grandmothers un- 
der the name of reticule gives new impetus to the 
creation of such objects. These bags are deco- 
rated with insects of all kinds and reptiles of 
every description, all in metal mixed with enamel. 
The new bags are made to match the dress, and 
are heavily trimmed with gathered lace, tassels, 
and cords. As regards cords, they are destined 
to play an important réle in the trimmings for 
dresses and ornaments for wrappings. Even now 
they are seen tied about the waist, catching up 
and fastening a drapery, an end of the over-skirt, 
or a garniture of some sort. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


E who through the hot and dusty sum- 
mer rejoice in easy access to Coney Tsland, 
Rockaway, Long Beach, Long Branch, and scores 
of smaller resorts, while Newport and Saratoga 
are practically but little farther away, may never 
have heard of Ramleh, the most popular water- 
ing-place of Egypt. But just at this time of 
year the fashionable people of Alexandria are 
migrating thither; and a recent number of the 
Egyptian Gazette contains a somewhat vague 
sketch of this sea-side resort. Ramleh is an 
important suburb of Alexandria, and there is a 
railway from the city, although the Gazette says 
the road ‘is one which in some parts can hard- 
My be traversed without risk to life and limb.” 
he buildings in Ramleh are irregularly con- 
structed, with an eye more to comfort than beau- 
ty; but this year many new houses have been 
built, and the gardens are bright with shrubs 
and blossoms. As a bathing-place, Ramleh is 
unequalled in Egypt; yet the attractions which 
are offered the visitor are rather of a negative 
than a positive kind. One avoids many of the 
summer discomforts of Alexandria—the dust, the 
fleas, the beggars, etc.—and it is such a healthy 
place that no physician has ever found it worth 
his while to settle there. The Bedouins are not 
a comfortable race to have as near neighbors ; 
and the Arab dogs are noted for the persistency 
with which they make night hideous with their 
howls. But latterly the Bedouins have been 
placed under strict surveillance, and many of the 
dogs have been poisoned. Moreover, the bad 
road is being repaired, so that, on the whole, 
Ramleh affords a tolerably conveniert and not 
altogether disagreeable refuge for the citizens 
of Alexandria in hot weather. 





The news of a frightful disaster spread wildly 
through this and adjacent cities on the morning 
of July 21. By the caving in of a portion of the 
temporary entrance of the Hudson River Tunnel 
at the foot of Fifteenth Street, Jersey City, 
twenty persons lost their lives. 
dent occurred about half past four in the morn- 
ing, when twenty-eight men were in the tunnel, 
having gone down to work about midnight. In 
order to complete the tunnel as soon as possible, 
work is carried on continuously, there being 
three sets of workmen, each being employed 
eight hours out of the twenty-four. While these 
nen were engaged in their night work they 
heard the compressed air—which helps to sup- 
port the roof of the tunnel while the work is in- 
complete—rushing out from a portion of the shaft 
in which they were, and a rapidly widening leak 
was discovered. Every effort was made to stop 
the leak; the men stripped their clothing off to 
fill the hole; but all in vain. With fearful ra- 

idity the air rushed out, and the water flooded 
in with terrible force, for the roof of the tunnel 
is about thirty feet below the surface of the 
ground. Eight of the men succeeded in getting 
into the air lock, but the ninth was crushed by 
falling débris in the doorway, and instantly kill- 
ed. His body prevented the closing of the door, 
so that the water rushed into the air lock. It 
was only when, after great efforts, the disks of 
glass through which light is admitted into the 
air lock were broken, the eight men were able 
to escape. Even then they were barely saved, 
as the water rose so rapidly. The others were 
all drowned. It was, of course, impossible to 
save them, as the shaft is about sixty feet deep, 
and was quickly filled with water to the depth 
of about fifty feet. Arrangements were imme- 
diately made for pumping out the water for the 
recovery of the bodies of the men, but an acci- 
dent to the pump made some delay, and at this 
writing it is thought it may be some days be- 
fore this is accomplished. The distress of 
friends, especially of bereaved women and or- 
phaned children, who hastened to the entrance 
of the tunnel when they learned of the disaster, 
was heart-rending. Itis believed that the work- 
man whose duty it was to watch for any leak 
left his post for a brief time, or neglected a small 
leak, ° that thus this dreadful calamity was 
caused. 





Cleopatra’s Needle safely reached this port by 
the steam-ship Dessoug on July 20. The 4 
which was purchased from the tian govern- 
ment—although built in England—by Commo- 
dore Gorringe, who has taken charge of the dif- 
ficult task of transporting the obelisk hither, 
sailed from Alexandria on June 12. The voyage 
was uneventful, excepting that when about half 
way across the ocean, the shaft of one of the en- 
gines broke, and a delay of six days was neces- 
sary for repairing. The obelisk will be placed 
in the Central Park, although its precise loca- 
tion is yet a matter of discussion. 





Last year 3200 children were received into the 
Sea-side Sanitarium, at West Brighton Beach, 
Coney Island. Those who have visited the beach 
have doubtless noticed the unpretending wood- 
en building situated near Vanderveer’s Hotel, 
and many have satisfied their curiosity by a near 
inspection. The Sanitarium has been so suc- 
cessful that a fund has been opened to build a 


The acci-. 





more permanent structure. This home for sick 
children is now under the control of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, of Brooklyn. Noneare taken 
over ten or eleven years of age, and none whose 

rents can afford to pay for their children. 

ere are many babes among the little ones, and 
the mothers usually accompany the smaller chil- 
dren. Sea-air, <p and wholesome food 
comprise the chief items in the treatment of the 
little invalids. 





Just now, when Greece and Turkey are almost 
in conflict with each other, it may be well to re- 
call the fact that modern Greece embraces an 
area of about 15,000 square miles. It has a pop- 
ulation of 1,500,000 a Athens has about 
50,000 inhabitants. here are four large banks 
in Athens, and the banks of Greece are regarded 
as ‘sound institutions.’’ There are about 
16,000,000 acres of arable land in the kingdom, 
but less than 6,000,000 under cultivation. Near- 
ly all the known metals are to be found in 

reece, but iron, argentiferous lead, and copper 
ores are very abundant. The average cotton 
crop of the country amounts to about 5,500,000 
pounds annually. Greece stands next to Ger- 
many in educational enterprise. Attendance at 
the public schools embraces about three-fourths 
of the children between the ages of five and six- 
teen. Theschools are ac mmaps | free, no charges 
being exacted for the tuition of poor children. 


Dr. Tanner’s self-imposed task is enlivened by 
numerous communications from the outside 
world, some of which are amusing, many of 
which are profoundly foolish. Nevertheless, he 
opens his letters with considerable interest, 
and they serve to lessen the monotony of 
the long hours. One sealed communication 
contained an epitaph for the doctor’s tomb- 
stone—which must have cheered him greatly. 
Another contained the following bill of fare: 
“Clarendon Hotel; Dr. Tanyard, Proprietor. 
Meals atall hours. Breakfast—Dream-land hash. 
Dinner—Promissory steak ; invisible sauce. Sup- 
per—One gargle; five-minute snooze, Zxtras— 
A walk around the block; fresh air. Dessert— 
Ices: Ice @ la water; icedlalump.” After Dr. 
Tanner commenced to drink water freely, a 
marked improvement was observed in his ap- 
pearance, and when he had finished half of the 
—_— forty days, he seemed to be gaining 

esh ! 





It is pleasant in the midst of midsummer heat 
to read of a natural ice-house in Northern New 
Jersey. It lies behind Blue Mountain. The ice 
gorge is several hundred yards in extent, ten to 
thirty feet deep, with caves and clefts in the 
rocks where the ice lies, Apparently the sun 
never penetrates the thick shade of the gorge, at 
the bottom of which the ice lies in little niches 
and crevices. A spring of most delicious water 
—temperature 34°—bubbles up near one end of 
this gorge. Whata delightful spot to visit when 
New York thermometers stand at 90°! 





Mr. Bierstadt, the artist, is to have a cottage 
built on Conanicat Island, near the famous old 
fort known as the “ Dumplings.’’ The plans for 
the house have been received at Newport, and 
building will soon commence. 


The new Pavonia Elevator, in Jersey City, rests 
on 6000 piles driven into the water and soft earth. 
The elevator occupies an area, superficially, of 90 
feet by 360, and is 155 feet in height. 





Charitable labor among the poor in this city 
is as much a real missionary work as if it were 
performed among the heathen in India—and oft- 
en quite as thankless a task. If those who per- 
form it work for the thanks they hope to receive 
from those they benefit, they are often disap- 
pointed. It is true that multitudes of the poor 
are genuinely grateful for kindly help; but oth- 
ers take needed charity as a matter of course, or 
as their just due, claiming a repetition of gifts, 
and offering not the semblance of thanks. Those 
who labor among the poor receive their reward 
from a higher source, and from the conscious- 
ness of doing good. 


After the city of Arica was captured by the 
Chilians, the victorious soldiers were let loose 
in the city, the wine stores were broken open, 
and a few hours afterward Arica was in flames. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that the foreign 
men-of-war had taken on board hundreds of wo- 
men and children, otherwise the horrors of the 
scene would have been increased a thousandfold. 





If we are always to have such tropical sum- 
mers as this one, we should study to supply our 
rooms with more airy sleeping accommodations. 
Heavy bedsteads and cumbersome mattresses 
make a sleeping-chamber close and hot. If we 
want to rest comfortably, bed and bedding should 
be of the lightest kind, and so arranged that 
there is a free circulation of air everywhere, 


On Friday, July 16, Chastine Cox was ex- 
ecuted for the murder of Mrs. Jane De Forrest 
Hull—a crime fully proved against him, and 
which he committed more than a year ago. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Hull was found 
dead in her bed at her residence, No. 140 West 
Forty-second Street. Her hands and feet were 
bound to the bed, her face and head bandaged, 
and slight wounds on face and hands. A trunk 
in the room had been broken open, and valuable 
jewelry was missing, which was traced, and led 
to the arrest of Cox. He confessed his guilt, 
but said he did not intend to kill Mrs. Hull. Be 
that as it may, there is no doubt that her death 
was caused by his treatment while he was rob- 
bing her of valuables. It was a cowardly and 
brutal murder, and the efforts made to obtain a 
pardon for him, and the sentimental sympathy 
which has been exhibited, seem wholly out of 
place. Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
expediency of capital punishment, so long as it 
is the lawful penalty for murder, citizens, if they 
wish to be safe in their own homes, should not 
interfere with the certain and prompt execution 
of the law. The community may well fear vio- 
lence if such an outlaw as Cox should suffer 
only a mitigated sentence. And if he had been 
executed within a few weeks after his convic- 
tion, instead of twelve months, the moral lesson 
to the criminal classes would have been infinite- 
ly more salutary and impressive. The penalty 
of broken law should follow surely and speedily, 
for the benefit of those who need the “ terrors 
of the law” to restrain them from crime. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svssorreer.—The word “ Pinafore” has no special 
significance that we are aware of, beyond that given it 
by the popular opera of that name. 

R. L.—The answers in this column are gratuitous, 
and correspondents must patiently await their turn, 
as our space is limited. It is impossible to answer 
questions in the next issue after their receipt. We 
have repeatedly stated that at a dinner party the host 
leads the way to the dining-room with the most im- 
portant lady guest, who is seated at his right at the 
table, and that the hostess brings up the rear with the 
leading gentleman guest, who likewise takes a seat at 
her right hand. 

J. L. R.—Shoes will be worn with medium high 
heels. The high, pointed French heels are injurious 
to the feet, and are only worn by extremists. Trains 
buttoned on short skirts are fashionable, and also use- 
ful. 

Mrs. E. C. B.—Hard-wood floors with rugs are used 
in bedrooms, though carpets are more general for 
chambers. Small boys wear muslin drawers that are 
too short to be seen below their skirts. 

E. 8.—No. 1 is Nile green ; No. 2 is seal brown; No, 
3 is orange; No. 4 is apple green; No.5 is olive; No.6 
is maroon; No. 7 is Isabelle yellow. 

E..en.—Get white tulle or else muslin for an inex- 
pensive bridal dress, but do not make it in princesse 
style, as that is little used now. Get camel’s-hair for a 
polonaise, with a black silk skirt, for your travelling 
dress. 

Marton.—Your sample failed to reach us. 

Basy May.—Any cotton and wool mixed goods will 
cockle at the sea-side ; besides, the delicate blue shade 
is not a good selection for a dress to wear in damp air. 
Get all-wool bunting instead. The satin dress is suit- 
able. Use very narrow red pleatings on both dresses. 
Any of the patterns for short dresses lately illustrated 
in the Bazar will be appropriate for your wool dress. 
Wear your hair in straight bangs, as the damp air will 
take out the crimp. 

Mrs. E. H. W.—Your druggist will probably obtain 
the carbolic acid paper for you ; also the petroleum. 

A Reaprer.—Your sample, which you call crape bunt- 
ing, is the black French bunting, which is worn by la- 
dies in colors as well as by those in mourning. 

R. L.—Use the Byron Handkerchief pattern for your 
dress, and trim it with the woven open trimming 
which is now so much used, is so inexpensive, and is 
called Swiss embroidery. The pattern is accompanied 
by a description that will tell you precisely how to 
make the dress. 

Micurmer.—An edging of jet beads instead of piping 
is a pretty trimming for the Directoire collar and cuffs 
of a black silk dress. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Black satin is not used with crape 
for deep mourning. Lustreless silk or else Surah will 
do better. 

H. M. W.—Half of the pattern of an over-skirt is 
usually given. We keep a few cut paper patterns for 
gentlemen. The red satin pleating around dress skirts 
will probably remain in fashion during the autamn 
and winter. 

8S. C. B.—Any of the fancy stores advertised in the 
Bazar will furnish you the cotton for knitting or cro- 
cheting petticoats. 

A Svussoritser.—Take two breadths of the cheese- 
cloth, and border them down each side with cretonne 
or with Turkey red calico. Let this border be four 
inches wide. Then put a band three times this width 
across the top and bottom. 

J. M. G.—Send your lace mantle to an expert to 
have the color restored. If the lace is tender, and yet 
valuable, you should not risk injuring it by trying ex- 
periments upon it. It will be difficult to have it re- 
stored in any case. 

Luta.—The most stylish way of making your figured 
muslin is a fall round skirt with an apron in front, but 
no over-skirt in the back, and a round waist gathered 
to a belt. Then have a small fichu of the muslin to 
wear with it, and a belt of white or colored Surah. 
The basques, over-skirts, and much-ruffled lower skirts 
worn last season are not nearly as popular as the sim- 
ple style described above. Instead of lace, get an em- 
broidered Swiss ruffle for the apron, and trim the 
sleeves, Around the full wide skirt put two or three 
narrow ruffles, either box-pleated or gathered; make 
these ruffles of the muslin of the dress. The straight 
full back breadths may be shirred a finger-length be- 
low the belt, or they may be gathered but once. 

Texas.—Make your linen lawn by reply just given 
“Lula.” For the gingham use the Byron Handker- 
chief Suit pattern lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

A Constant Sussoriser.—The water waves that are 
kept in place on the forehead by bandoline may be 
made of thin hair. 

Hetenz.—Your organdy polonaise and velvet skirt 
are in good style. Soft wide Surah sashes are passed 
around the waist, and tied in a large knot on the left 
side. The ends must not be very long, and are finish- 
ed with spikes, or else with tassels; for black sashes, 
jet balls make a pretty finish. 

Miss G. F. B.—The purple brocaded silk is hand- 
some, but not stylish. The pheasant brown check 
will be both stylish and handsome made up with 
brown and red figured foulard. Use any of the late 
designs for combination suits illustrated in the Bazar, 

M. J. T.—Your silk sample is very pretty and stylish, 
and will look well trimmed with the satin. Read re- 
ply just given “Miss G. F. B.” The Bazar Book of 
Decorum will give you useful information on matters 
of etiquette. It is published by Harper & Brothers, 
and will be sent from this office by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 

Prrpiexity.—The cut-away coat you mention is con- 
sidered a morning coat, and would not take the place 
of a full-dress coat, which is meant for evening wear. 
The Prince Albert frock-coat is a compromise between 
these two. 

A “ Bazan” Apminer.—The bride’s mother does not 
go to the altar with the bridal party, except when es- 
corted by the groom; but as you have a best man, the 
groom enters with this best man, and meets the bride 
at the altar. Your ideas about the procession are cor- 
rect. The ushers ascend the steps and stand on the 
right, as the bridemaids do on the left. The father 
stands behind the bridal pair. The mother goes to 
church before the bridal party comes, sits in the front 
pew, and leaves the church behind them, escorted by 
the father. Veils are seldom drawn over the face now, 
but are draped to fall on the sides and back. The 
bride goes to church in the carriage with her father. 
The groom is accompanied by his best man. Your 
order of-leaving the church is right. A rehearsal at 
home is sufficient. The groom pays the organist and 
minister according to his own ideas of what such fees 
should be. Certainly you should not “expect pres- 
ents” from those whom you invite only to the cere- 
mony at the church, while your relatives and intimate 
friends are invited to the house. 
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Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Satin anp Lace Car. For this cap cut of maroon satin a straight 
iece ten inches and a half wide and twenty-four inches long, edge it with 
3reton lace two inches wide, and lay it in three pleats, turning downward, as 

seen in the illustration. At a distance of two inches from the middle, at the 
top and at the bottom, lay the cap in a three-cornered pleat each, fasten the 
ends of the cap on each other, and set on a yellow rose with green velvet leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Muti anp Lace Cap. For the crown of this cap cut of pleated 

mull one piece five inches and a quarter deep and of the same width, and 
slope it off at the top from the middle toward the sides to a depth of four 
inches, and on the sides from the top toward the bottom to a width of three 
inches and three-quarters. Join this part at the top and on the sides with a 
straight piece of mull five inches wide and twenty inches long, which is 
rounded off on the ends from the front toward the back. Edge the cap all 
around with white lace three inches and a half wide, which is laid in side 
pleats on the back edge of the crown. Turn back the front edge of the cap 


Fig. 1.—Mustin Apron. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL., Figs. 5-8. 


on the outside as shown by the il- 
lustration, and set on a bow of 
pink satin ribbon two inches wide. 

Fig. 3.—Muitt anp Lace Cap. 
This cap is made of a bias strip of 
mull nine inches and a quarter 
wide and forty inches long, which 
is edged all around with Bre- 
ton lace three inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and is pleated as shown 
by the illustration. The ends of 
the strip are tied behind, and one 
is left hanging, while the other is 
caught up and fastened (see illus- 
tration). The cap is trimmed with 
red satin ribbon two inches wide, 
which is wound around the crown, 
and is arranged in loops behind. 

Fig. 4.—OnrentaL Sarin. Cap. 
The crown of this Oriental satin 
cap is fastened on a rim of stiff 
lace, and is bordered with lace an 
inch and a half wide, the design 
figures of which are edged in chain 
stitch with gold thread. A twisted 
end and rosettes of red satin rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide 
form the trimming. 


Star Flower in Filigree 
Point, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 516. 

Tuts star flower, which is fasten- 
ed to a hair-pin and worn in the 
hair, is made of white silk and 
gold thread, and the calyx is work- 
ed with fine green silk and gold 
thread. To work the flower trans- 
fer the outlines of one of the petals 


and the line which borders the fili- Fig. 1.—Summer Casuwere Dress. 
gree-work on the inside to linen, as For description see Supplement. 
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shown by the dotted lines on Fig. 2, which is enlarged, baste the linen on stiff 
paper, and run the outlines with basting stitches, which serve as guides for 
the lace-work afterward. Begin at the lower (inner) point of the petal, and 
on a foundation of two gold threads work 8 button-hole stitches with white 
silk, lay one of the gold threads in loops (picots), and in forming each picot 
run the gold thread through the preceding picot, and continue in this manner. 
On the opposite side of the petal fasten the picots with button-hole stitches. 
On the first row of the button-hole stitches, inserting two gold threads, work 
two similar rows of button-hole stitches, but in the last row arrange one of 
the gold threads in picots of various lengths as shown by the illustrations. 
After finishing the first petal (see 1, Fig. 2), separate it from the linen, 
work the second petal in the same manner to the last 4 picots, in forming 
the fourth and third from the last of which run the gold thread through the 
corresponding picots of the first petal; omit the last two picots, and instead 
fasten to the corresponding picots of the first petal (see Fig. 3), fastening 
these picots at the same time with the button-hole stitches of the petal in 
course of work, and in forming the last button-hole stitch fasten to those in 











Fig. 2.—Mustm Apron. 


For pattern and description see Snp- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 9-12. 





the first petal. The remaining four 
petals are worked in the same man- 
ner, and are always fastened to the 
preceding one, so that the sixth pet- 
al is fastened both to the fifth and 
to the first petal, as shown by Fig. 3. 
The star flower requires two such 
rosettes, composed each of six petals 
closed in a ring. After working 
both these rosettes, begin the calyx 
at the middle, tacking a piece of 
gold thread laid double on linen with 
green silk, and working several but- 
ton-hole stitches over both gold 
threads, then laying the threads in 
a coil, and working on the stitches 
of the preceding row, until a disk 
about half an inch in diameter is 
formed, as shown by Fig. 3 on page 
113, Bazar No. 7, Vol. XII. Next 
work another row of button-hole 
stitches, without widening, which 
transforms the flat disk into a calyx, 
and ornament the last row of the 
latter with picots. Sew the calyx to 
a piece of gold bullion about an inch 
long, which forms the stem, and is 
run first through one of the rosettes, 
sewing the latter to the calyx, then 
through the second rosette, and the 
rosettes are then joined so that the 
petals come transposed, as seen in 
Fig. 1. On the lower free end of 
the bullion fasten a large gilt hair- 


pin. 
Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 516. 

Tunis wicker-work basket is cover- 
ed on the sides with écru cheese- 
cloth, trimmed with embroidery, and 
ornamented on the ends with knot- 





Fig. 2—Dr Bice Dress. ted fringe. Transfer the design Fig. 
For description see Supplement. 86, Supplement, to the material, and 
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work the embroidery with raw silk and crewel worsted. For the mid- 





dle flower in diagonal button-hole stitch use coral red silk in several 


shades, and edge it with tent stitches of yellow-brown silk. The sin- 
gle chain stitches and the point Russe are worked with red silk and 
the calyx with réséda worsted. The remaining flowers are worked in 
diagonal button-hole stitch with blue silk in three shades, and edged 
with chain stitches of yellow-brown silk. For the grape leaves work- | 
ed in chain stitch use olive crewel worsted in three shades and for the | 
vines and arabesques use olive and réséda crewel worsted in several 
shades. The dots are worked in satin stitch with Bordeaux silk. 
After finishing the embroidery, button-hole stitch a thread of brown 
erewel worsted with yellow silk on the under edge for the scallops, 


cut away the pro- 
jecting material, and 
edge the scallops 
with fringe. On the 
upper edge fold 
down the material 
on the inside of the 
basket, line the lat- 
ter with écru linen, 
and set on a trim- 
ming composed of 
tufts of colored 
crewel worsted. The 
netted fringe on the 
ends of the basket 
is composed of five 
rows of knots of 
olive worsted, to 
which is added a 
thread of yellow- 
brown silk, and tas- 
sels, The handles 





Unper-Watst ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 





Cuemise ror Girt rrow 8 to 10 Years oup. 
For pattern an 
N 


see Supplement, 
ig. Tl. 
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Stipe ror Girt From 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 50-58. 








For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 33-35. 








Sure ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


are wound with a twisted cord of 
colored worsted threads, finished on 
the ends with tassels. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with fine 
crochet cotton on a foundation of 
suitable length, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next foundation 
st. (stitch), 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
over 3 st. 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the middle of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch. 38d round 
(on the other side of the foundation 
st.).—Always 6 se. on the next free 
3 foundation st., working off the 
last of every 6 se. together with the 
first of the next 6 se. 4th round. 
—Always alternately 1 sl. on the 
middle vein of the next 6 se. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch. 


Crochet Purse, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 516. 

Tus purse is worked with light 
and dark réséda and black sad- 
dler’s silk, partly in a close and 
partly in an open-work design. 
Knotted fringe trims the ends, and 
rings covered with silk complete 
the purse. Begin the purse with 
dark réséda silk, making a founda- 
tion of 90 st. (stitch), which are 
closed in a ring, and working always 
going forward, to the beginning of 
the slit, as follows: Ist round.—1 
se. (single crochet) on each st. 2d 
round.—With light réséda silk, like 
the preceding round. Next follow 
12 rounds in se. in the design shown 
by Fig. 2, working off the last st. of 
one color with a thread of the next 





Fig. 1.—Buntine Dress. 





light and the 16th-18th rounds with dark réséda silk in single crochet. 
19th round.—With the silk last used work always alternately 3 sc. on 
the next 3 st. in the preceding round, take up 1 st. from the st. below 
the next st. in the third round from the last, and retaining the loop on 
the needle work 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, which at 
the same time serves to fasten the loop. 20th—3lst rounds.—Always 
alternately like the 18th and 19th rounds, but transposing the design. 
32d-46th rounds.—Like the 2d-16th rounds. 47th round.—With the 
dark shade of silk work 4 ch, (chain stitch), the first 3 of which count 
as 1 de. (double crochet), then always alternately 1 de. on the second 
following st., 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the third of the first 3 
ch. in this round. 48th round.—In this round is begun the slit of the 
purse, wherefore work 
the following rounds 
going back and forth: 
4 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first 
de., then always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the 
next ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 ch, 49th- 
70th rounds.—Like the 
preceding round. Next 
follow 47 rounds, al 
ways going forward, 
like the 47th—Ist 
rounds. Join the purse 
on the ends with 1 
round of se., and going 
back on these work 1 
round like the 48th 
round. Into each ch. 
of this round knot 
Cuemise ror Girt From 3 To 5 Years orp, strands composed of 3 
For pattern and description see Supplement, threads seven inches 
No. XVI., Figs. 67-70. and a quarter long, and 








Unper-Waist ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





Strip ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VI., Figs. 31 and 32, 


laid double as seen in the illustra- 
tion, and close beneath knot to- 
gether the last 3 ends of one and 
the first 3 ends of the following 
strand, Cut the ends of the fringe 
even. 





Note-paper Case. 
See illustration on page 516. 

Tus case is made of thin strips 
of wood, and is furnished inside 
with three compartments for hold- 
ing note-paper, envelopes, ete. 
The case is covered with écru sail 
cloth, lined with white moiré pa- 
per, and bound with maroon lea 
ther. The material for the front is 
embroidered in single and dove- 
tailed satin and tent stitch with red 
silk in four shades. 


Jet Necklace. 


See illustration on page 516. 

Tue net-like foundation of this 
necklace is worked crosswise with 
black jet beads, and is set on thick 
black silk cord, finished on the 
ends with tassels of jet beads. On 
the under edge are fastened strands 
of similar beads to form fringe, 
which are graduated in length 
from the middle of the front to- 
ward the back. To work the net- 
ting, take up 17 b. (bead), going 
back carry the needle through the 
llth foundation b., take up 3 b., 
earry the needle through the 7th 
foundation b., take up 3 b., carry 
the needle through the 3d founda 
tion b., * take up 4 b., going back 
carry the needle through the mid- 
dle b. of the next scallop, take up 
3 b., carry the needle through the 
middle b. of the next scallop, take 
up 3 b., carry the needle through 
the fourth following b., take up 4 


mm 


| 





Fig. 2.—Camer’s-nam Dress. b., turn the work, carry the needle 


color. Work the 15th round with For description see Supplement. through the middle b. of the next 


For description see Supplement. 
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scallop, take up 3 b., carry the needle through 
the middle b. of the next scallop, take up 3 b., 
carry the needle through the fourth following b., 
and repeat from »* until the foundation is of 


suitable length. In sewing on the cord, always 
alternately take one stitch through the latter, 
and carry the needle through the next beads on 
one side of the necklace. On the connecting 
thread between every two beads turned down- 
ward fasten two fringe strands, finished each 
with a long grelot. In adjusting the necklace, 
tie the ends of the cord in a bow. 





REFLECTIONS. 
See illustration on page 524. 


Tar light of morn is on her face, 
It shines around her where she lies, 
Wrapt pensively in maiden grace, 
With meditation in her eyes. 


Fair daughter of an ancient line, 
And proud as fair, and sweet as proud, 
What memories in her thoughts entwine, 
And almost say themselves aloud ? 


“You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright”— 
Thus runs the poet’s page to-day; 
So breathed a tender voice last night. 


He has not lands, nor lofty birth: 
How can she bless him like the sun? 
And yet she deems there dwells on earth 
Not one his equal—oh, not one. 


Her lover and her king of men, 
To be his bride were surely bliss, 
And still her heart is troubled when 
He craves a shy, reluctant kiss. 


For does she prize his worth enough 
To leave the house where she was born, 
To share his lot, or smooth or rough ?— 
It vexes her by night and morn. 


Are not her beauty’s fitting dower 
The cushions soft, the armlet’s gold, 
The tropic bloom that shades her bower, 
The heavy curtains’ glistening fold ? 


A smile slow dawns within her eyes: 
These trifles, little weight have they 

To one who, sweet and woman-wise, 
No more will tell her true-love nay. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL) 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
& Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrnor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETo., ETO. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
UNDER THE DARK ARCHWAY. 


“T can hardly believe that it was not a dream.” 

It was La Giulietta who spoke. Her uncle, 
tired after his day’s work, had dropped asleep in 
his chair. The lovers were out upon the balcony, 
talking about Venice. It was a little after eight 
in the evening. The sky was dark overhead; 
and, save some empty vetturas, the yard below 
was deserted. Old Anita, with her brazier and 
her three-legged stool, had cleared out long ago 
from under the archway; the business of the 
trattoria was over for the day; and only here 
and there between attic and basement was a 
lighted window to be seen; for already most of 
the lodgers in the Osteria del Cappello were gone 
to bed. 

“ Wait till you have seen Venice by moon- 
light,” replied Donato; “then, indeed, you will 
say it must be a dream. What I like is to take 
a gondola, and go about the side canals at night, 
gliding silently out of darkness into light, and 
back again into darkness. Everything is ghost- 
ly. You round a corner, and something splashes 
into the water behind you—it seems as if a mur- 
der might have been done. You pass under a 
balcony, and hear voices in stealthy conversation ; 
or under a lighted window, and listen to a wo- 
man singing within, Every house seems full of 
mystery, every gondola you meet seems to carry 
a secret.” 

“T don’t think I should like it,” said the girl. 
“T should be afraid.” 

“Not if I were with you, dear?” 

“ Ah, no—not with you.” 

“You would go anywhere, and feel safe any- 
where, with me ?” 

“ Anywhere !”” 

“There are so many places to which I should 
like to take you—ay, and to which I will take 
you by-and-by. Beautiful islands, where ferns 
grow to the size of trees, and palm woods, peo- 
pled with monkeys and parrots, come down to 
the water’s edge. Some of these are coral isl- 
ands, built up from the bottom of the sea by myr- 
iads of tiny insects. Those are places in which 
winter is unknown. Then in summer we will 
steer northward, to the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
way, where you will see whales spouting in deep 
water, and seals sunning themselves on the sands. 
And at one place to which I will take you you 
shall behold the sun shining at midnight. You 
can hardly believe that? Yet it is true.” 

“How much you know!” she said. 
much you have seen !” 

“A sailor can not help picking up scraps of 
knowledge by the way. We do not go to sea 
with our eyes shut.” 

“ Ah, but you have education !” 

“T can read and write, and keep my log and 


“ How 


my ledgers. 
"ithe citl shook her head. 
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“ You know Latin,” she said, “ and other for- 
eign tongues printed in strange letters that I 
never saw till I looked at your books the other 
day. ”» 

“What of that? Iam a trader, and my busi- 
ness takes me to foreign ports, where I should be 
badly off indeed if I could not make myself un- 
derstood. Besides, like yourself, I am fond of 
reading ; and at sea, with plenty of leisure, it 
would be hard if I could not manage to be learns 
ing something.” 

She listened ; she sighed. 

“It is not that,” she said. “ It is not what you 
have taught yourself, or what you have picked up. 
You are a scholar. Your—your mother was a 
lady. Nay, I am a poor ignorant girl; but in 
this I can not be deceived. I saw it in her por- 
trait. She was not one of us—nor are you.” 

“ You know me for what I am—a trader, a man 


.of the people.” 


“No; you are—a gentleman.” 

“And supposing I were a prince,” he said, 
lightly, “what then ?” 

“T should be too far beneath you—as I am 
now.” 

“ Why, Giulietta mia! Why, carina—what fol- 
ly is this ?” 

He caught her in his arms ; he kissed her eyes, 
and found them wet with tears. 

“You are a silly child,” he said. “If I were 
a king, and you loved me, your love would make 
you my equal. But Iam not aking. I am not 
even ‘Romeo and a Montague.’ I am simple 
Cesare Donato, who loves you with all his heart, 
and loves you for all his life. Listen, dearest: I 
am respectably born—rather more 80, perhaps, 
than most men of my station ; and you are right 
in believing that I have received a tolerably good 
education. But do you suppose that I want a 
learned wife? Should I love you one jot better 
if you knew Latin?” 

“No, but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“T fear you will love me less by-and-by, if—if 
you are ashamed of me.’ 

“My Giulietta,” said her lover, seriously, “ you 
may be quite sure that I know my own mind, and 
that I shall never change. I am older than you 
by many years—some might say, perhaps, that I 
am too old and too grave for one so young as 
yourself—so young and so bright. But old as I 
am, you are my first love.” 

“AmI? Am I indeed?” 

“ My first, dear; and my last. 
once and forever.” 

“Once and forever!” she repeated, nestling 
closer within his arm. 

“ And never—never again—tell me that I could 
be ashamed of you. How could I be anything 
but proud of the woman I love? How could I 
love her, if I was not proud of her ?” 

“But I am only a poor girl,” she whispered. 
“T have no knowledge—no manners. When your 
friends see me—” 

“T have no friends,” he interrupted, quickly. 
“Or, rather, I have but one—that one of whom I 
told you the other day. You need not be afraid 
of him; he is an old man, learned as one of the 
fathers of the Church, and simple as a child.” 

“ But you have relations ?” 

“Well, I have cousins; but I have not seen 
them for many years. You know how itis with 
relations. If one is brought up with them from 
childhood, the tie is close and real; but when 
families are scattered and the young ones grow 
up apart, then relationship ceases to be a tie, and 
is forgotten. That is my case. Those distant 
relatives may be dead for aught I know—I should 
hardly remember them if I saw them; and I am 
sure they would not remember me.” 

“TI have relations whom I have never even 
seen,” said the girl: “my aunt Francesca and her 
family. She lives near Naples, at a place called 
San Lorenzo. She is a widow, and has a farm 
of her own, and a family of three daughters and 
four sons. I should dearly like to see her, and 
my seven unknown-cousins.” 

“ ] will take you there, carina, if you like, when 
we go for our wedding cruise. No—don’t thank 
me. Whatever pleases you, makes me happy.” 

“You must not indulge me too much,” she 
said. “You will spoil me.” 

He passed his hand caressingly over her hair. 

“T had always meant to take you to Naples 
and Sicily for that first trip, my darling. And I 
have been thinking, too, how we will make you 
comfortable on board the Di I mean to 
shift my first mate to a berth amidships, and 
turn his present cabin into a sort of dressing- 
room and counting-house for myself. Then we 
will knock away the partition between my own 
two little cabins, and make a good state-room for 
you. Mind, I expect my little wife to be a good 
sailor. She will have to go round the world with 
me.” 

A vettura drawn by a white horse cante jolting 
under the archway, and drew up in the middle of 
the yard. The girl had shrunk back at the first 
sound of wheels, but seeing the old white horse, 
she was re-assured, and went on talking. *Tonio 
Moretti’s horses were both bays. 

“How long would it take to go round the 
world ?” she asked. 

“In a sailing vessel ?—impossible to tell. Much 
would depend on her length of stay in foreign 
ports, and still more on wind and weather. How- 
ever, I don’t propose that we shall literally circum- 
navigate the globe, carina, but only that you shall 
make many a vo’ with me in the Diamante.” 

“ But what would become of Uncle Stefano?” 

“He can come too if he likes. We have ac- 
commodation enough, and to spare.” 

“As if Uncle Stefano would go to sea! 
how lonely he would be here in Verona!” 

“Why need he stay in Verona? He has worked 
long enough. It is time he took life more easily. 
What if he came to Bari? Ihave a house there, 
you know, and a bit of land. I have let the land 
hitherto, and as for the house, I have only lived 


With me, it is 


Yet 








in it for a few weeks at a time twice or thrice 
in the year. Now I am going to furnish it, and 
make it pretty for you; and if your uncle would 
live with us, and farm the land for me, I would 
take it back into my own hands. How would 
that be, think you?” 

She thought, of course, that nothing could be 
better. It was but the other day that he said 
how he would fain sit in the shade of his own 
vine, and eat polenta of his own growing; and 
would not this be almost the same thing ? 

The vetturino in the yard, meanwhile, had taken 
his horse out of the traces, and led him into the 
stable. And now they could hear the other horses 
whinnying a welcome to their comrade, and the 
vetturino whistling, and moving to and fro. In 
the street outside all was as quiet as at midnight. 

“Tell me about your house at Bari,” she said, 
her cheek resting against his shoulder. “Is it 
an old house? Were you born there ?” 

“Tt is a little white house, carina, neither very 
new nor very old; and I certainly was not born 
there, for I bought it only two or three years ago. 
It was just a sailor’s fancy; for when a man is 
knocking about the ocean, he likes to know that 
there is a rood or so of dry land all his own, on 
which he can set foot when he comes ashore. 
Well, the house stands high, on a terrace looking 
to the sea. It has a pergola in front, and on the 
terrace there grows a palm-tree—a real African 
palm. The hill-side is covered with vines and 
olive gardens, and down below, on a jutting prom- 
ontory, washed on three sides by the bluest sea 
in the world, lies the great white town, with its 
castle, and its cathedral, and its harbor full of 
shipping.” 

“Tt must be as beautiful as Venice.” 

“ Ah, no; there is but one Venice. Yet—” 

“Yet what?” 

He leaned over the balcony, and looked round 
the yard. 

“T fancied I heard a sound underneath,” he 
said ; ‘as if some one was listening.” 

“Perhaps it was Monna Teresa shaking out 
her cloth after supper. Her balcony is just be- 
low ours.” 

“Very likely. 
now.” 

“ And you were saying—” 

“Well, I was saying that Bari was not like 
Venice. But it is a bright and busy place, in a 
land of sunshine and plenty; and I think your 
uncle Stefano, smoking his pipe at sunset in that 
little pergola— 

“What about me ?” asks the wheelwright, wak- 
ing with a start. 

“ A plot, little uncle.” 

“A plot to starve me,eh? Do you know what 
o’clock it is, my little girl? Twenty minutes past 
nine, and no supper ready !” 

So La Giulietta hurries in to spread the table; 
and presently they are all sitting together at their 
evening meal—a meal literally of Attic simplicity, 
consisting of bread, salad, salted olives, a kind of 
sweet cake made with chestnut flour, and a mea- 
sure of country wine in a wicker flask. For Ce- 
sare Donato is now become as one of themselves, 
and partakes their ordinary fare. 

While at supper he leads back to the subject 
of Bari. To-morrow he must go to Venice, to 
ship part of his cargo; thence to Trieste, and 
from Trieste to Smyrna, touching at Bari by the 
way, in order to set a builder to work upon the 
repairing of his house. He will be gone not less 
than a month—possibly as long as five weeks. In 
the mean while (assuming, as a matter of course, 
that they are to live together as one family) the 
question to be settled is whether Uncle Stefano 
will undertake to farm the land. 

To this the wheelwright, though inwardly flat- 
tered, replies with a string of objections. He has 
lived all his days in Verona, and is too old to be 
pulled up by the roots. He has no mind, at his 
age, to live under another man’s roof. Besides, 
what should a fellow who has been making wheels 
all his life understand about farming ? 

“How much land have you?” he asks, pres- 
ently. 

“Very little—about sixty acres, planted with 
olives and almonds.” 

“ You call that ‘ very little,’ do you? I call it 
a great deal. And as for growing olives and al- 
monds, I know as much about that work as you 
know about fitting spokes to a nave. No, thank 
you! Y’ll neither spoil your crops, nor make a 
fool of myself. But I’ll tell you what I will do, if 
you will like it. Find me some little place near 
by—anything with four walls and a roof, and half 
a dozen acres of land that I could till with my 
own two hands—and I’ll end my days there, and 
be content.” 

“T will build you a house, and let you six 
acres of my own land,” said Donato, 

But the old man would hear of no compromise. 
His mind was made up. He would not hire ; he 
would buy. To own “a bit of land,” to cultivate 
it himself, to eat “polenta of his own growing,” 
had been the patient ambition of his life, and he 
would not be balked of it. The Italian peasant 
nature, the deeply rooted love of the soil for the 
soil’s sake, was strong within him. 

“Find me that,” he said, “and I shall be hap- 
pier than a king; and it will be for your children 
when I die.” 

So Donato promised to find it, and the thing 
was settled. 

The lovers were long saying their last words 
that night in the passage. They would not meet 
again for many weeks, and it was their first part- 


ing. 

% It is a foolish thing to ask,” said Donato; 
“but I want you, dear, to give me something that 
you have touched or worn: a glove, a flower— 
anything, no matter what!” 

She left him for a moment, and came back with 
a book in her hand. 

“Tt is old and worthless,” she said, “ but it was 
my mother’s, And there is not a page of it that 
L have not read a hundred times over.” 





At all events, she is not there 








It was a thin volume in a parchment cover, dog- 
eared, and broken, and yellow with age. It had 
once hadaclasp. The rivet-holes were there, but 
the clasp was gone. 

He glanced at the title-page. 

“ You call this worthless ? Fb sah it is Luigi da 
Porto’s History of Two N the rare 
original edition of Romeo ent Giulietta. You 
must not give me this; it is too valuable.” 

“If it is valuable, so much the better,” she re- 
plied, simply. “I give it to you because it is pre- 
cious to me—and I love you.” 

He kissed the book, and put it in the breast 
pocket of his pilot-coat. 
“Then I accept it. 

you?” 

“That silver ring upon your finger.” 

“This? It is too rough and ugly, and has too 
sadahistory. It belonged to an Abyssinian slave, 
and it was sold to me by his owner in the slave- 
market at Alexandria. Besides, I will not give 
you a ring till I put the wedding ring on your 
finger.” 

“Why so? I know two girls who are betroth- 
ed; and their lovers have each given them a 


And what shall I give 


“Well, sailors are superstitious ; and I should 
look upon it as a bad omen. No, my darling—I 
can not give you a ring; but I will bring youa 
bracelet from Smyrna. In the mean while, take 
this little seal. I have worn it for years on my 
watch chain ; and see! it is engraved with a dog’s 
head, That means ‘Fidelity.’” 

“T will put it on a ribbon, and wear it day and 
night till you come back.” 

He took both her hands in his. 

“T will write to you to-morrow evening from 
Venice,” he said. “And remember, I shall look 
for letters at every port—Trieste, Bari, Smyrna.” 

“Che! che! Don’t be out there all night, say- 
ing good-by !”” shouted the wheelwright, testily. 

“He is right. The longer one lingers, the 
harder it is to part. God bless you, my darling!” 

“T can not bear you to go,” she said, clinging 
to him. 

“ And I ean not bear to leave you.” 

He folded her in his arms; he kissed her with 
many kisses. 

“My Giulietta, good-by.” 

“No, no, not yet-—a minute longer—my love, 
my Romeo!” 

He kissed her once again, put her from him, 
shut the door quickly, and was gone ! 

For a moment she stood listening to the rapid 
ring of his footfall growing fainter down the 
stairs; then crept away to her own little room, 
cowered down in the dark, and wept silently. 

It was a wide stone staircase, dimly lighted 
here and there. Donato ran down quickly. But 
there was an unaccustomed lump in his throat, 
that made him stop for a t at the bott 
and draw a deep breath. 

“ Poor little thing!” 

He brushed his hand across his eyes. Man-like, 
he was impatient of his pain, and half ashamed 
of it. So he told himself that he was pitying his 
little Giulietta, while in truth he was pitying Ce- 
sare Donato. 

Then he took out a cigarette, and crossed the 
court-yard, intending to borrow a light from the 
Madonna, before whose shrine a feeble wick was 
burning. Now beside the little lamp there stood 
a broken tumbler containing a handful of faded 
flowers ; and these flowers caught his eye, just as 
he was about to touch the flame with the end of 
his cigarette. He recognized some of the orchids 
and edelweiss that he had sent her nearly a fort- 
night ago. And this was what she had done! 
Poor cbild! 

Touched by the artless piety of the little offer- 
ing, he put back his cigarette. To light it so 
would be sacrilege in her eyes; and though he 
smiled at his own weakness, he forbore for her 
sake. Then he looked up at her balcony; but 
old Stefano was already gone to his room, and in 
the window there was no light. All the house 
was dark. The empty vetturas stood in the mid- 
dle of the yard; the osteria was shut up; the 
stable door was locked for the night. 

To linger was idle; so, buttoning his coat over 
the old book she had given him, he turned toward 
the street. 

It was dark in the yard, and darker still under 
the archway. Yet amid that depth of blackness, 
the seaman’s keen sight seemed to detect some- 
thing—something that was not mere shadow. 
Was it a projection of the masonry? Was it a 
man standing up flat against the wall ? 

Whistling carelessly, but keeping his eye upon 
this unknown object, he went on unhesitatingly. 
That instant the figure sprang upon him—grap- 
pled with him in deadly silence—and rolled with 
him on the ground. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.} 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From Our Own Corresronnenr. | 
Misquotations.—Romances of the Sea.—Great Auks’ 
Eggs.—The Dunmow Flitch. 

HERE is a well-known injunction (left no 
doubt by some eminent scholar as the rich- 
est bequest he had to leave posterity)—“ Verify 
quotations” —which I for one should be happy to 
obey if I could; but then it is not always possi- 
ble. Quotations sometimes appear in so muti- 
lated\a form that it is next to impossible to veri- 
fy them. 

To the outside world the exactness of report- 
ers must seem marvellous in this respect. They 
must either have drunk deep of the pure well 
of English poetry undefiled, or the orators 
they report must be letter perfect in their ex- 
tracts, The real secret of this, however, is sim- 
ple enough: the orators hand in their MSS., quo- 
tations and all. It is a pity our Lord Mayor did 
not do this at the luncheon to the King of Greece 
at the Mansion H because he has puzzled us 
all very much by delivering (I need not say amid 
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enthusiastic cheering, because every quotation is | ples procurable, in which ease the cross-exami- | unfortunate male person. Why was I not born “What: you did not see her?” 
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“ Bear witness, Greece, thy living page 
Attest it many a deathless age. 
While kings in dusty darkness hid 
ve left a n ess pyramid 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 

Hath swept the columns from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command 

The mountains of their native land.” 
It is very amusing to hear how delicateiy folks 
treat this utterance, for though there is a gener- 
al impression it is nonsense, there is also a feel- 
ing that it may be Byron’s. It is also possible 
(between ourselves) that it may be both nonsense 
and Byron’s ; while, finally, there is still another 
alternative—it may be the Lord Mayor’s own. 

If the Hares and Rabbits Bill becomes law, and 
the dreadful threat of our county magnates is put 
into execution—that they will leave their native 
land, since life in England without “ground 

e” is not worth living—they had better go to 
rance. There, it seems, there is ground game in 
plenty in the shape of wolves, which, issuing out 
of the forests, devour whole flocks, carry off chil- 
dren, when pressed by hunger, attack men, and 
do mischief generally to the extent of two millions 
ayear. There is a gayly attired corps called the 
Louveterie, whose business it is to kill these crea- 
tures ; but as they have been paid liberally, and 
liked the sport, they have hunted wolves much 
as our own squires hunt foxes—with a view 
to their preservation, The French government, 
however, are now going to work in earnest, and 
have offered—it sounds like a paragraph out of 
the early history of England—a hundred francs 
for every wolf, one hundred and fifty for a she- 
wolf about to litter, and two hundred francs for 
every wolf which can be proved to have devoured 
or killed a human being. That this can not be 
an unusual circumstance may be gathered from 
the statement (however ex ) that an old 
wolf was lately killed at Guincamp which had killed 
sixty persons. Like man-eating tigers, it is prob- 
able that a wolf that has once tasted human blood 
ean rarely be induced to “ return to his mutton.” 

I am told that nothing, upon the whole, delights 
and astonishes foreigners who visit London so 
much as our cab, Its empty coach-box, 
and, above all, its speed, astound them. This 
latter they attribute to the additional celerity de- 
rived from the driver’s pushing it behind. 

In spite of the rage for Miss Sara Bernhardt— 
which, like ambition, is “the passion for a shad- 
ow”—embonpoint is steadily becoming the mode, 
while the dresses remain as tight as ever. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is quite interesting to 
remark how plump my few acquaintances among 
ladies of fashion are getting. Of course it may 
be cod-liver oil; but if so, the effect of that popu- 
lar remedy is in their case unusually rapid. Aft- 
er all, however, it must be easier, on very short 
notice, to get fat than to get thin. 

Even if romance is altogether expelled from 
the land, to which certain people are looking for- 
ward (I fancy with quite as much hope as fear), 
the sea will always hold its own in that way. It 
will be many. generations before “ discoveries” 
have come to an end, or, at all events, before the 
out-of-the-way and desolate spots of the ocean 
shall be “things generally known.” It will be 
news to many of my readers that there are cer- 
tain places of this kind which the British Admi- 
ralty annually victual and provide with necessa- 
ries on the chance of a shipwrecked crew being 
thrown on their inhospitable shores. Such are 
the Crozet Islands (southeast of the Cape of Good 
Hope), on which, if a ship went to pieces, there 
would be no hope of the survivors maintaining 
life save by these artificial means. Provisions 
and stores are put in a hut, covered with painted 
canvas, to meet these sad cases. The captain of 
the Comet has just sent in the report of his late 
expedition to the Crozet Islands. He found no 
traces of any shipwreck, except “the boiler, a spar, 
and other parts of the Megara still lying on the 
rocks ; but, as a supplement to his errand of mer- 
cy, he landed twenty-eight live rabbits, which he 
expresses a hope will in a short time increase the 
resources of the place—a leaf out of the book 
of human life somewhat different to that present- 
ed to us in Pall Mall every day. It will be a long 
time before any ground-game law affects those 
rabbits. 

If deception has its limits, the suspicion of de- 
ception seems to have none whatever. Two eggs 
of the great auk, I read, “declared to be genu- 
ine,” and to have been discovered in an old pri- 
vate collection in Edinburgh, were sold by auction 
in King Street, Covent Garden, last week, for one 
hundred guineas each. Of course such eggs are 
rare, but surely not of so priceless a character as to 
induce the human mind (and body) to expend its 
energies in imitating great auks’ eggs! If the 
articles in question are not what they pretend to 
be, what in the name of fortune are they? It is 
not as t there are no other great auks’ eggs 
in the world with which they can be compared ; 
nor, again, is it the case of a bank-note, which 
may or may not be a forgery. I don’t believe 
Messrs. Maskelyne & Cook themselves, though 
they do supply what is in demand with such 
promptitude, could turn out great auks’ eggs on 
the spur of the moment—or even at considerable 
notice, Upon the whole, I am glad these birds 
are becoming extinct, for, pronounce their names 
as we will, most accurately speaking man in 
Britain is here to be suspected of dropping his 
h’s. Either the hawk or the auk, in common 
justice to one another, was bound to disappear. 

The Dunmow Filitch is to be given away as 
usual on the 26th of July to any married cou- 
ple who are willing to swear before a jury that 
they have lived together in unbroken amity for 
a year and a day. The mistake of this admi- 
rable institution seems to me to be its having 
its jury composed of “ maidens and bachelors.” 
How should they know anything about the dis- 
putes of wedded life? On the contrary, it should 
consist of the longest (and oftenest) married cou- 





be really worth hearing. On what admirably 
good behavior, by-the-bye, intending candidates 
must be about this time, having but three weeks 
more of probation! One can imagine, on the 
slightest cloud appearing on the brow of the hus- 
band, the lady saying, “ My dear, the Flitch !” on 
which it instantly vanishes. On the 27th, how- 
ever, human nature probably asserts itself, and 
he beats her about the head with a poker. 

Very clever is Mr. Cowell Brown’s invention 
for saving folks from drowning. A chemical 
preparation is inserted in the coat, waistcoat, or 
dress, which, directly the wearer falls into the 
water, causes the clothes to inflate and their wear- 
er to float like a buoy, or in case of a lady, let us 
say, like a water-lily. Arrangements are made by 
which a mere shower of rain shall not suddenly 
distend one’s garments to the surprise of all be- 
holders. If the invention, as seems likely from 
experiments, proves practicable, one would only 
have to add a little asbestos to the preparation in 
order to treat flood and fire with equal contempt. 
There would then be positively no element to fear 
but earth, which Iam afraid must have us at last, 
in spite of all precautions. 

R. Kemate, of London, 
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No. V.—THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 
S I have already mentioned that I have a wife 
alive, some explanation occurring here im- 
mediately at the top of the page may not come 
amiss to the heads of families and other serious 
censore of the press. 

I wish, then, to observe that four years ago, 
and just one year before I was married, I met 
the girl I left behind me, and have no desire 
whatever to meet her again. Our love was pure 
and simple—very simple, in fact. We plighted 
our young troths (if anything, too hastily), and 
then I thought better of it. I did not exactly 
run away. I left my address, and all that, of 
course; but after mature reflection, I determined 
that, for the good of both of us, it were best that 
the affair should be allowed to die out. I can’t 
help thinking that if she could only have taken 
the same sensible view of the matter, it would 
have been so much better. 

But that’s where the difficulty lies in these 
cases. Some women ave so unreasonable, and 
take such a selfish, one-sided view of the thing. 

You see, I have always been accustomed to my 
little luxuries. In point of fact, I must have them. 
Now I readily allow that Flora was in herself a 
luxury. But there! one can’t live on love; and 
if bread and cheese are to form the only padding, 
I don’t see my way. 

I don’t blame Flora. Poor girl, she was daz- 
zled, I dare say. It was even, I own, somewhat 
unfair of me to pass so much time in her com- 
pany. I ought to have tried to be cold and form- 
al, uncouth even, and more like unto her other 
male surroundings. Well, if you know Wumpsy, 
you will understand. 

I can’t think how I came to go to Wumpsy. 
Oh yes, I can. I remember now. I took the 
wrong train, and found myself planted there for 
the night. I luckily found that I could get a bed 
at the one solitary inn in a room where the win- 
dow was not made to open. 

I had the bacon and eggs de rigueur, and in 
the evening played halfpenny loo with the land- 
lord and a few of his cronies in the bar parlor, 
and they afterward wanted to pick a quarrel with 
me because I won half a dollar over my deal. 
In the end I was glad enough to go to bed. I 
should have made my escape by the mid-day train 
next morning, had I not, when taking a stroll, 
chanced to meet my fate at the end of a shady 
lane. 

There, in a cottage garden, in the bright sun- 
light, among gorgeous scarlet and yellow flowers, 
in a neat-fitting dress and shabby straw garden 
hat, which became her delightfully, sat my Flora. 
I ask you, was it my fault | fell in love with her 
right off, and missed my train in consequence ? 

There was in one of the cottage windows a card 
of “ Apartments to Let,” which led to my making 
Miss Flora’s acquaintance. Miss Flora’s mamma 
let lodgings, and preferred single men, I at that 
time answered to that description; and when I 
found I had lost the train, I came back and took 
the two little rooms. 

A good and simple girl was she. She could 
do several kinds of needle-work, and her litera- 
ture was comprised by the New York Ledger, in 
which she read all the stories, and, I have reason 
to believe, thought them to be true. 

Yes, as I said before, in an informal kind of 
fashion our troths were plighted, but on no occa- 
sion did I actually commit myself on paper. This 
has been a comfort to me when I have since re- 
flected on things. 

I should not have liked poor Flora to have 
treasured up any more of the remembrances of 
the past than as it was she treasured without ar- 
tificial aid. Besides— Well, the other reasons 
don’t signify. 

What happy, happy days those were! And if 
my uncle had only come down as I expected! 
If something had only turned up! How differ- 
ent things might have been had things, in point 
of fact, turned out differently ! 

Shall I describe the course of our true love ? 
Why? It resembled other people’s true love, I 
presume, in most respects. We wandered hand 
in hand, gazed into each other’s eyes, and out afar. 
Talked a deal, and varied the monotony by occa- 
sionally sitting by the hour silently side by side, 
with our thoughts far away in the dim future. 

I can ly look back at that happy time 
without emotion. I look upon myself as a truly 





There was one drawback to Flora, now I come 
to think of it. Indeed, I have often thought of 
it; in fact, it has been, as a rule, generally pres- 
ent to my mind ever since she first mentioned it, 
about three days after I made her acquaintance. 

She opened the subject by asking whether I 
had any brothers; and hearing that I had not, 
she informed me that she had eight. 

I almost jumped. “Eight?” I repeated, in a 
sepulchral tone. It was, you must allow, rather 
a startler for any young man in my position. 

Later on I made acquaintance with six of them. 
They were mostly huge, hulking brutes, big enough 
to swallow me. They were spread about up and 
down the country, struggling to gain a livelihood, 
and occasionally, on a Sunday, bore down on the 
old lady, and wolfed up the Sunday dinner. They 
took as little to me as I did to them; and, as I 
mentioned early in this chapter, I felt that I 
would be better out of the business, and I went. 

She wrote to me once or twice. So did most 
of the brothers. 

She said she wondered she bad not heard from 
me. So did the brothers. 

She said if she did not hear soon, she would 
come and seek me. So did the brothers, adding 
that they would bring whips. 

I left my lodgings—upon reflection. 

Poor Flora, where is she now? Still at home, 
I wonder? Still waiting to hear from me—ex- 
pecting a letter by every post ? 

I confess I should hardly care, after what has 
passed, to meet the girl I left behind me. Nor 
her brothers either. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
** PIDELIO.”” 


Grorce Branp walked away from the house in 
Curzon Street in a sort of bewilderment of hope 
and happiness and gratitude. He would even try 
to accept Calabressa’s well-meant counsel: why 
should he not be friends with everybody? The 
world had grown very beautiful; there was to be 
no more quarrelling in it, or envy, or malice. 

In the dark he almost ran against a ragged lit- 
tle child who was selling flowers. 

“ Will you buy a rose-bud, sir?” said she. 

“What?” he said, severely, “ selling flowers at 
this time of night? Get away home with you, 
and get your supper, and go to bed.” But he 
spoiled the effect of his sharp admonition by giv- 
ing the girl all the silver he had in his pocket. 

He found the little dinner party in a most lo- 
quacious mood, O’Halloran in especial was in 
fullswing. The internal economy of England was 
to be re-adjusted. The capital must be transferred 
to the centre of the real wealth and brain-power 
of the country; that is to say, somewhere about 
Leeds or Manchester. This proposition greatly 
pleased Humphreys, the man from the north, who 
was quite willing to let the Royal Academy, the 
South Kensington and National galleries, and the 
British Museum remain in London, so long as the 
seat of government was transferred to Hudders- 
field or thereabouts. But O'Halloran drew such 
a harrowing picture of the effect produced on the 
south of England intellect by its notorious and in- 
tense devotion to the arts, that Humphreys was 
almost convicted of cruelty. 

However, if these graceless people thought to 
humbug the hard-headed man from the north, he 
succeeded on one occasion in completely silencing 
his chief enemy, O’Halloran. That lover of para- 
dox and idle speculation was tracing the decline 
of superstition to the introduction of the use of 
steam, and was showing how, wherever railways 
went in India, ghosts disappeared; whereupon 
the Darlington man calmly retorted that, as far 
as he could see, the railways in this country were 
engaged in making as many ghosts as they could 
possibly disperse in India. This flank attack com- 
pletely surprised and silenced the light skirmish- 
er, who sought safety in lighting another cigar. 

More serious matters, however, were also talk- 
ed about; and Humphreys was eager that Brand 
should go down to Wolverhampton with him next 
morning. Brand pleaded but for one day’s de- 
lay. Humphreys reminded him that certain mem- 
bers of the Political Committee of the Trades- 
union Congress would be at Wolverhampton, and 
that he had promised to see them. After that, 
silence. 

At last,as Humphreys and O’Halloran were 
leaving, Brand said, with an effort: 

“No, it is no use, Humphreys. I must remain 
in London one more day. You go down to-mor- 
row; I shall come by the first train next morn- 
ing. Molyneux and the others won’t be leaving 
for some days.” 

“Very well, sir; good-night, sir.” 

Brand returned into the room, and threw him- 
self into an easy-chair; his only companion now 
was his old friend Evelyn. 

The younger man regarded him. 

“T can tell the whole story, Brand; I have 
been reading it in your face. You were troubled 
and perplexed before you got that letter. It gave 
you some hope. Off you went to see Natalie; 
you came back with something in your manner 
that told me you had seen her and had been re- 
ceived favorably. Now it is only one more day 
of happiness you hunger for, before going up to 
the hard work of the north. Well, I don’t won- 
der. But, at the same time, you look a little too 
restless and anxious for a man who has just won 
such a beautiful sweetheart.” 

“T am not so lucky as that, Evelyn,” said he, 
absently. 





course one craves for some full assurance, when 
such a prize is within reach. And—and I sup- 
pose one’s nerves are a little excited, so that you 
imagine possibilities and dangers—” 

He rose and took a turn up and down the 
room, 

“It is the old story, Evelyn. I distrust Lind.” 

“What has that to do with it ?” 

“ As you say, what has that todo with it? If 
I had Natalie’s full promise, I should care for 
nothing. She is a woman; she is not a school- 
girl, to be frightened. If I had only that, I should 
start off for the north with a light heart.” 

“Why not secure it, then ?” 

“Perhaps it is searcely fair to force myself on 
her at present, until her father returns. Then 
she will be more her own mistress. But the 
doubt—I don’t know when I may be back from 
the north—” At last he stopped short. “ Yes, 
I will see her to-morrow at all hazards.” 

By-and-by he began to tell his friend of the 
gay-hearted old albino he had encountered at 
Lind’s house; though in the mean time he re- 
served to himself the secret of Natalie’s mother 
being alive. 

“Lind must have an extraordinary faculty,” 
he said at length, “of inspiring fear, and of get- 
ting people to obey him.” 

“He does not look a ferocious person,” Lord 
Evelyn said, with a smile. ‘I have always found 
him very courteous and pleasant—frank, amiable, 
and all the rest of it.” 

“ And yet here is this man Calabressa, an old 
friend of his; and he talks of Lind with a sort of 
mysterious awe. He is not a man whom you 
must think of thwarting. He is the Invulnera- 
ble, the Implacable. The fact is, I was inclined 
to laugh at my good friend Calabressa; but all 
the same, it was quite apparent that the effect 
Lind had produced on his mind was real enough.” 

“Well, you know,” said Lord Evelyn, “ Lind 
has a great organization to control, and he must 
be a strict disciplinarian. It is the object of his 
life; everything else is of minor importance. 
Even you confess that you admire his tremen- 
dous power of work.” 

“Yes,I do. I admire his administrative ca- 
pacity; it is wonderful. But I don’t believe for 
a moment that it was his mind that projected 
this big scheme. That must have been the work 
of an idealist—perhaps of a dozen of them all 
adding and helping. I think he almost said as 
much to me one night. His business is to keep 
the machinery in working order, and he does it to 
perfection.” 

“There is one thing about him: he never for- 
gets, and he never forgives. You remember the 
story of Count Verdt ?” 

“T have cause to remember it. I thought for 
a moment the wretch had committed suicide be- 
cause I caught him cheating.” 

“T have been told that Lind played with that 
fellow like a cat with a mouse. Verdt got hints 
from time to time that his punishment as a trai- 
tor was overtaking him, and yet he was allowed 
to live on in constant fear. And it was the Ca- 
morra, and not Lind, or any of Lind’s friends, who 
finished him after all.” 

“ Well, that was implacable enough, to be sure; 
to have death dogging the poor wretch’s heels, 
and yet refusing to strike.” 

“For myself, I don’t pity him much,” said Lord 
Evelyn, as he rose and buttoned his coat. “ He 
was a fool to think he could play such a trick 
and escape the consequences. Now, Brand, how 
am I to hear from you to-morrow? You know [ 
am in a measure responsible.” 

“ However it ends, I am grateful to you, Eve- 
lyn; you may be sure of that. I will write to 
you from Wolverhampton, and let you know the 
worst, or the best.” 

“The best, then: we will have no worsts.” 

He said good-by, and went whistling cheerfully 
down the narrow oak staircase. He at least was 
not very apprehensive about the results of the 
next day’s interview. 

But how brief was this one day, with its rapid- 
ly passing opportunities ; and then the stern ne- 
cessity for departure and absence. He spent half 
the night in devising how best he could get speech 
of her, in a roundabout fashion, without the dread 
of the interference of friends. And at last he hit 
upon a plan, which might or might not answer; 
but he could think of nothing else. 

He went in the morning and secured a box at 
Covent Garden for that evening. Then he called 
at Lisle Street, and got Calabressa’s address. He 
found Calabressa in his lodgings, shivering and 
miserable, for the day was wet, misty, and cold. 

“You can escape from the gloom of our cli- 
mate, Signor Calabressa,” said he. “What do 
you say to going to the opera to-night ?” 

“ Your opera ?” said he, with a gesture indica- 
tive of still deeper despair. ‘“ You forget I come 
from the home, the nursery, of opera.” 

“Yes,” said Brand, good-naturedly. “Great 
singers train in your country, but they sing here, 
that is the difference. Do not be afraid; you 
will not be disappointed. See, I have brought 
you a box; andif you want companions, why not 
ask Miss Lind and Madame Potecki to go with you 
and show you the ways of our English opera- 
houses ?” 

“ Ah, the little Natalushka !” said Calabressa, 
eagerly. “Will she go? Do you think she will 

? Ma foi, it is not often I have the chance of 
taking such a beautiful creature to the opera, if 
she will go. What must I do?” 

“You will have to go and beg her to be kind 
to you. Say you have the box—you need not 
mention how: ask if she will escort you, she and 
Madame Potecki. Say it is a kindness: she can 
not help doing a kindness.” 

“There you are right, monsieur: do not I see 
it in her eyes? can I not hear it in her voice ?” 

“Well, that you must do at once, before she 
goes out for her walk at noon.” 
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“To go out walking, on a day like this? 

“She will go out, nevertheless; and you must 
go and intercept her, and pray her to do you this 
kindness.” 

ea Aprés #” : 

“You must come to me again, and we will 
get an English evening costume for you some- 
how. Then, two bouquets; I will get those for 
ou, and send them to the box to await 
you 


bosom and confronts the tyrant; a trumpet is 
heard in the distance ; relief is near; and the act 
winds up with the joyful duet between the re- 
leased husband and the courageous wife—“ Des- 

tin, destin ormai felice - 
Here it was that Calabressa proposed he should 
ort Madame Potecki to the cooler air of the 
loon ; and madame, who had been young 
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“‘ Natalie!” he said, in a low and hurried voice, 
“T am going away to-morrow. don’t know 
when I shall see you again. Surely you will give 
me some assurance—some promise—something 
I can repeat to myself. Natalie, I know the val- 
ue of what I am asking: you will give yourself 
to me?” 

She stood by the half-shut door, pale, irreso- 
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I will be your wife, or the wife of no one. Dear 
friend, I can say no more.” 

“It is enough.” 

She went quickly to the front of the box; in 
both bouquets there were forget-me-nots, She 
hurriedly selected some, and returned and gave 
them to him. 

“Whatever happens, you will remember that 





“But you yourself, monsieur—will you 
not be of the party = 

“Perhaps you had better say nothing 
about me, signore; for one is so busy 
nowadays. But if I come into the stalls, 
if I see you and the ladies in the box, then 
I shall permit myself to call upon you; do 
you understand ? 

** Parfaitement,” said Calabressa, grave- 
ly. Then he laughed slightly. ‘ Ah, mon- 
sieur, you English are not good diploma- 
tists. I perceive that you wish to say 
more; that you are afraid to say more; 
that you are anxious and a little bit de- 
mure, like a girl. What you wish is this, 
is it not? If I say to Madame Potecki, 
‘Madame, I am a stranger: will you show 
me the promenade, that I behold the cos- 
tumes of the beautiful English ladies »’ 
Madame answers, ‘ Willingly.’ We go to 
see the costumes of the beautiful Eng 
ladies. Why should you come? 
would not leave the young lady all alone 
in the box ?” 

“Calabressa,” he said, frankly, “I am 
going away to-morrow morning: do you 
understand that ?” 

Calabressa bowed gravely. 

“To comprehend that is easy. Allons, 
let us play out the little plot, for the 
amusement of that rogue of a Natalushka. 
And if she does not thank me—eh, bien ! 
perhaps her papa will: who knows ?” 

Sefore the overture began that evening, 
Brand was in his seat in the stalls; and 
he had scarcely sat down when he knew, 
rather than saw, that certain figures were 
coming into the box which he had been 
covertly watching. The opera was Fidelio 
—that beautiful story of a wife’s devotion 
and courage and reward. As he sat and 
listened, he knew she was listening too ; 
and he could almost have believed it was 
her own voice that was pleading so elo- 
quently with the jailer te let the poor pris- 
oners see the light of day for a few min- 
utes in the garden. Would not that have 
been her prayer too, in similar cireum- 
stances? Then Leonora, disguised as a 
youth, is forced to assist in the digging of 
her own husband’s grave. Pizarro enters; 
the unhappy prisoners are driven back to 
their cells and chains; and Leonora can 
only call down the vengeance of Heaven 
on the head of the tyrant. 

At the end of the act Brand went up to 
the box and tapped outside. It was open- 
ed from within; and he entered. Natalie 
turned to receive him; she 
pale, he thought. He took a s 
ately behind her, and there was some gen- 
eral talk, until the opening of the second 
act restored silence 

For him it was a strange silence, that 
the music outside did not disturb. Sitting 
behind her, he could study the beautiful 
profile and the outward curve of her dark 
eyelashes; he could see wh here and 
there a delicate curl of the raven black 
hair, escaping from the mob-cap of rose 
red silk, lay about the small ear or wander- 
ed down to the shapely white neck; he 
could almost, despite the music, fancy he 
heard her breathe, as the black gossamer 
and scarlet flowers of an Indian shawl 
stirred over the shining satin dress. Her 
fan and handkerchief were perfumed with 
white rose. 

And to-morrow he would be in Wolver- 
hampton, amid grimy streets and dirty 
houses, in a leaden-hued atmosphere laden 
with damp and the fumes of chimneys, 
practically alone, with days of monotonous 
work before him, and solitary evenings to 
be spent in cheerless inns. What wonder 
if this seemed some brief vision of para- 
dise—the golden light and glowing color 
the soft strains of music, the scent of! 
white rose ? 

Doubtless Natalie had seen this opera 
of Fidelio many a time before; but she 
was always intently interested in music ; 
and she had more than once expressed in 
Brand’s hearing her opinion of the con- 
duct of the ladies and gentlemen who 
make an opera, or a concert, or a play, a 
mere adjunct to their own foolish laughter 
and tittle-tattle. She recognized the seri- 
ous aims of a great artist; she listened 
with deep attention and respect; she 
could talk idly elsewhere and at other 
times. And so there was scarcely a word 
said—except of involuntary admiration— 
as the opera proceeded. But in the scene 
where the di sd wife discovers . her 
husband in the prison—where, as Pizarro 
is about to stab him, she flings herself be- 
tween them to protect him—Brand could 
see that Natalie Lind was fast losing her 
manner of calm and critical attention, and 
yielding to a profounder emotion. When 
Leouora reveals herself to her husband, and 
swears that she will save him even at such ‘a 
juncture from his vindictive enemy— 











* Si, si, milo dolce amico, 
La tua Eleonora ti salvera ; 
Affronte il sno furor !”"— 
the girl gave a slight, convulsive sob, and her 
hands were involuntarily clasped. Then, as ev. 
ery one knows, Leonora draws a pistol from her 
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—From a Parntina By. Emity Mary Ospory, Exuipirep 1x THE Lonpon Royat Acapemy or 1880.—[See Porm on Pace 522.] 


“ REFLECTION 








herself, and guessed that the lovers might like to 
be alone for « few minutes, instantly and gra: 
ciously acquiesced. _ But Natalie rose also—a lit- 


tle quickly—and said that Madame Potecki and ° 


herself would be glad to have some coffee; and 
could that be got in the saloon ? 

Madame Potecki and her companion led the 
way; but then Brand put his hand on the arm of 
Natalie and detained her. 


lute, and yet outwardly calm. Her eyes were cast 
down ; she held her fan firmly with both hands. 

“ Natalie, are you afraid to answer ?” 

Then the young Hungarian girl raised her eyes 
and bravely regarded him, though her face was 
still pale and apprehensive. 

“No,” she said, in a low voice. “But how can 
I answer you more than this—that if Iam not to 
give myself to you, I will give myself to no other? 


there was one who at least wished to be wortliy 
of your love.” 

Then they followed their friends into the sa- 
loon, and sat down at a small table, though Nat- 
alie’s hands were trembling so that she could 
searcely undo her gloves. And George Brand 
said nothing; but once or twice he looked into 
his wife’s eyes. 

fro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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the best lengths being those where fifteen threads are between the cuts. After 
thus removing the selvedge edges, proceed to draw out the long linen threads, 
which after this is mere child’s play, though care must be taken to keep the wool- 
len strands entire, as they will at once break and tangle if quick, rough jerks are 
given. Take away all the linen threads from each side uniformly until only three 
remain down the centre. Next remove the linen threads crossing in the opposite 
direction, when the woollen woof will draw out 
in crimped strands of every shade found in the 
carpet. If there is danger of tangling, cut the 
long linen threads into short pieces to keep 
the worsted strands even and unbroken. 

Have a large pasteboard box, in which care- 
fully place the mass of crimped worsted strands, 
not pressing or disturbing them, as the beauty 
of the work depends largely upon their retain- 
ing the closely crimped appearance, and being 
kept light and elastic. Have several boxes, 
and divide the light and dark colors, but with- 


PERSIAN RUG. 
gtr: floors have superseded the use of carpets so far that the 


Oriental custom of using rugs has become quite popular; and while the 
wealthy indulge in those costly luxuries the Persian and Turkish, persons of 
moderate means are obliged to use various imitations of those elegancies, 
some of which are superb in appearance, 
and require such skill in their manu- 
facture as to merit the most extravagant 
praises. Among the handsomest of these is 
ranked the Persian rug. This is one of the 
latest and most popular caprices of fashion- 
able fancy-work. While requiring consider- 
able care and patience in the manufacture, 
their worth amply repays the time and care 
spent on them, being thick, soft, and durable, 








Curmise For Grew From 4 To 6 Yrars oLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Fig. 72. 
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Niaut-Gown ror Cutty rrom 
8 10 5 Years oup. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. [X., Figs, 37-39. 


Suet ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 
[EARS OLD, 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. X., Figs. 40-45, 


and likewise beautiful out regard to shades, un- 





in appearance. Drawers ror Curtp From 1 To 8 Years ou. less a border is knit $ 
They are made of the For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XV., Fig. 66. when the colors required DEawens iia Grev From 5 10 7 Year 
. ” RL a¢ ‘ nS OLD, 
ravellings of Brussels 2 for it must be kept sep- For description see Supplement. 
Suen carpeting, which are ex- arate. 


Drawers ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 Years oup, tremely soft, and have 

For pattern and description see Supplement, a crimped appearance, 

0. XIV., Fig. 65. feeling like tufted moss 

beneath the foot, Old 

pieces of Brussels carpet, or a quantity of the very smallest scraps from 

a carpet store, which may be bought for a trifling sum, will answer for 
this purpose. 

The first step in the work is to 
ravel out these crimped strands, 
and separate them from the hemp 
foundation, While any careful 
child may do this part of the 
work well, a grown person may 
ruin the whole by carelessly tan- 
gling and pulling the soft, crimpy 
strands, which will give a rough, 
straggling appearance to the work, 
It requires care and a little prac- 
tice to make the knitting quite 
perfect, but the beauty of the vel- 
vet-like mossy surface, when well 
done, will make an ambitious per- 
son willing to use proper care in 
selecting needles of the size re- 
quired, as also in knitting the 
strands of suitable length: for if 
too long, the pieces fall over and 
become entangled; if too short, 
the cotton back will be exposed. 
If the needles are too large, the 
rug will be uneven, and hang in 
loose strands; if they are too For description see Supplement. 
small, the colors will look crowd- 
ed, and the mossy appearance be destroyed, a short close surface taking its 
place. Instead of this, the surface should be similar to the Persian carpet— 
a rich, close, mossy pile, in which the foot is partially buried when pressed Za ) knit it must be left long enough for the ends. When all the strips are done, 
upon it, while the feel, as you pass the hand over it, is firm and even, like the B. 3} ii. oie crochet them together on the back with chain stitch, using the same cotton. 
tufted zephyr embroidery of olden times, ; : Niaut-Gown ror Giru From 12 10 14 Years oup, Here are many varieties of border, any one of which is handsome. The rug 

Take the Brussels carpeting, and with sharp-pointed and keen-edged scissors 


i For pattern and description see Supplement must be neatly lined with heavy canvas, or a piece of carpeting, and, if de- 
cut between the linen threads on the wrong side, from selvedge to selvedge, No. XL, Figs. 46-49. *.. sired; a knit fringe may finish the edge. 


Take No. 8 crochet cotton, and No. 12 steel knitting-needles, and 
set up a mat with thirty stitches, knitting three rows back and forth. 
Then 4th row.—Slip one stitch, knit one, put one of the worsted 
strands over the right-hand needle, using great care to have it dou- 
bled over the needle exactly in the middle, with the ends of uniform 
length; knit the third stitch, put on another thread of worsted, and 
repeat until the last two stitches are reached; knit these plain. 5th 
row.—Slip one, knit one, take up the worsted strand and the third 
stitch together, and knit as one stitch ; knit in this same way, taking 
up the worsted and 
cotton on each stitch, 
to the end of the row. 
6th row.—Same as 
4th. 7throw.—Same 
as 5th. Alternate in 
this way until the 
rug is four feet long, 
when knit three plain 
rows again of cotton, 
and cast off. 

No regularity need be ob- 
served in taking up the colors, 
excepting to mix light and 
dark, unless it is desired. We 
have knit a few of these rugs 
in assorted colors, one with a 
lavender ground (obtained from 
a carpet with solid ground), 
M ) and a centre piece of bright 
Suet ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. colors simulating flowers and 
For pattern and description see Supplement, leaves ; but this is troublesome, 
No. XIIL, Figs. 59-64. and the mixed colors are suf- 

ficiently handsome to fully re- 

pay without extra trouble. Three such strips make a good rug, after the 
border is added. Fifteen stitches are sufficient for the border, and when 









Unper-Waist ror Curip From 1 70 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Drres ror Girt Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy Fig. 3.—Coar ror Girt Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gre. 


. Figs. 5 and 6.—Darss ror Girt rrom Fig. 7.—Svurr ror Boy Fig. 8.—Seir ror Box 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD ruom 8 To 10 Years Oup. 720 9 Years oLp.—Front anv Back, rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description For description see For description see For pattern and descriptior For description see For pattern and description For description see 
see Suppl., No. LV., Figs, 13-20, Supplement. Supplement. see Suppl., No. L, Figs, 1-4. Supplement. see Suppl, No. V., Figs. 21-30, Supplement. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
most usual Methods of Warming 
Buildings. 

T a recent meeting of German engineers at 
LA Aix-la-Chapelle, Professor Intze made the 
following comparative statement of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the most usual meth- 
ods employed in warming buildings : 

1. Stoves in the separate rooms. Advantages: 
separate attendance upon the fire in each room ; 
regulation of the heating by the character of the 
attendance ; accumulation of a greater or less re- 
serve supply of heat by the selection of the mate- 
rial of the stove. Disadvantages: expensiveness 
of the attendance; cost of fuel, if many rooms 
are warmed; danger of fire, and dust and dirt in 
the room ; want of uniformity in heating, and un- 
pleasant radiant heat when iron stoves are em- 
ployed without casings ; draught through the doors 
and windows; difficulty of introducing external 
air for ventilation to common stoves in chambers. 

2. Hot-air furnaces. Advantages: abundant 
renewal of the air; cheapness of attendance on 
but one central fire; ease of introduction of heat 
into the separate rooms, and of exclusion from 
them; absence of radiant heat; and the uniform 
heating of every room; avoidance of dust and 
dirt in the rooms ; little difficulty in keeping up 
the fire during the night, and the large store of 
accumulated heat in all the thoroughly heated 
walls of the heating arrangements ; ease in intro- 
ducing circulation and ventilation ; least first cost 
of any common central heating apparatus. Dis- 
advantages: if the ventilation is constant, more 
fuel is required than with separate stoves; the 
fire requires special attention ; the effect of changes 
in the direction of the wind must be provided 
against by special arrangements ; if ventilation is 
very thorough, the air of the hot-air chamber 
must be supplied with moisture; defective con- 
struction of the furnace may render the air of 
the hot-air chamber deleterious ; the whole appa- 
ratus must be carefully planned in all its details; 
the limit of efficiency in a horizontal direction is 
from thirty-three to thirty-nine feet from the 
furnace. 

3. Warm-water apparatus, under a pressure of 
one to one and a half atmospheres, and tempera- 
ture of 212° to 266°, Advantages: an agreeable 
heat; ease of attendance; readiness with which 
heat may be introduced into or excluded from the 
different chambers, Disadvantages: imperfect 
regulation in isolated buildings ; limited reliable 
efficiency in horizontal directions ; freezing of the 
pipes by inadvertent admission of external air for 
the purposes of ventilation in winter, if the fire 
happens to be out temporarily ; objectionable ac- 
cumulation of dust upon concealed horizontal 
pipes; expense of construction, 

4. Hot-water apparatus, under a pressure of 
five to fifteen atmospheres, and a temperature of 
802° to 392°, Advantages: small original cost 
and cheapness of attendance, intensity of effect, 
and economy of space. Disadvantages: annoy- 
ing radiant heat, unless casings are employed; 
imperfect regulation, and frequent useless heat- 
ing of some rooms; unpleasant odor, resulting 
from dust accumulated on concealed horizontal 
pipes; freezing of the pipes, occasioned by venti- 
lating arrangements ; great liability to explosion 
by disturbance of the circulation in long systems 
of pipes; limited effectiveness in horizontal di- 
rections. 

5. Steam-heating apparatus. Advantages: al- 
most unlimited effectiveness in horizontal direc- 
tions, and consequent adaptation to heating the 
largest systems of buildings by means of one fur- 
nace or set of furnaces in the same boiler-house ; 
rapidity of action, and low pressure (one and a half 
to five atmospheres) ; facility in combining heating 
with ample ventilation, and in rendering the latter 
effective in summer by means of steam-power and 
ventilators ; small diameter of the pipes required 
for conveying the steam; large supply of heat, 
notwithstanding the low pressure, from the latent 
heat of the steam upon condensation; ease with 
which the heat can be distributed to the separate 
rooms, or be cut off from them; application of 
the system to cooking arrangements. Disad- 
vantages: these are scarcely serious enough to 
be mentioned, if the apparatus is substantially 
constructed in all its details, For small build- 
ings the plan would be very expensive, but it has 
recently been most generally introduced into large 
buildings in the form of simple steam-heating ap- 
paratus, steam air-heating apparatus, or steam 
water-heating apparatus. 





DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city, One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Sura. 

Zanxesviiie, Onso, Nov. 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
{ul remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
« { nd childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John Pr -—{Com.} 








To beautify and dress the hair and restore it to its 
natural color, and im; that beautiful gloss, etc., 


part 
8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer.’ Sold 
if } orer. 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

De. M. H. Henny, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage beyond anything I know of in the form of 
medicine, and in nervous d I know of no prep- 
aration to equal it.—[Com.} 





For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry's Lotion. Dr, Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
le Remedy (a different nae gg | positively cures 
Pimples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 
Brent Goov & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N.Y.—[{Com.} 














Corvine being a | the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Diamond). 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 
Diamonds, Pearls, 
AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL GAMPATGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


Y 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Fully Discussed. 


July ist to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 
Postage Prepaid. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS 


THROUGHOUT Int WORLD, 





STEEL 


rALL DEALERS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
8, and Ornaments of every description, to match 


Is a composition of choicest ingredients, perfectly 
harmless, effectual in its results, and satisfactory to 
those who have used it. Try the new toilet article 
which dispels the odors of Perspiration. Sold every- 
where. holesale Depot, 1145 Broadway. 


J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N. Y¥. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 
Amertoan Foop vor Amerioan Inrants. 

American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Bany 
Foop so much cheaper than the. imported article? 
Answer: Because foreigners get their ingredients here 
—the food market of the workk—and large profits and 
U. S. import duties have to be added. The Victor Bany 
Foon, on the contrary, is prepared from the recipe of 
an emivent New York physician, and put up by a well- 
known and responsible American house with ample 
facilities and latest improved machinery. This Amer- 
ican Vioror Foon is guaranteed to keep any length of 
time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Vicror Bany Foop 
is certainly the Best ever offered.—New York Timea. 





The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kid: 


$4 This combined action 
power to cure all 


Why Are 


a 
Because we allow these great organs to be 
‘come clogged or torpid, and poisonous h 
A mors are therefore forced 
tha be expelled n 





Bili ess, Piles, Constipation, Ki: 
Complaints and Discante, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous os pesepsa 
ree action of these organs a 
nie wag hy Rmrt pots A 
ilious pains and aches 





NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 

Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$3 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, re whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style, $1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
p Branch Scallops (6 scallops). 
Yj, $1 2%; do., do., puff style 6 
GY Switches, 

















hime of examination. For smaller amounts, send 
oney Order or Stam Address 
HAUSSER & CO.,, Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen, House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON. 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 








, Product of a special refining pro- 
EPPs s cess, It is Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and su 


(CHOCOLATE ity. Sagaciens, and, when made, 


ternoon 1: 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 


E SSENCE 








The dest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveli of youth. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 
Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c, and $1 00 per box. 


The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 


La Bellogine Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per box. 


indelible Vegetable ** Lip» and ** Face 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora,” for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. ‘ 


Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 


** Diapholine,°? the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, #2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real ‘Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices, 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at ble prices. 

COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 


Don't fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination, If not 
approved, ¢éan be returned at my expense, 

SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE athe 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist, It is for Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 
The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE ee ys 
7 Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a aay who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D. 
with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS, C. OMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut sy’ Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLININQ)- 
Priecless boom 


















Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 
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ALLAN'S.ANTI- 





rm Lady —# How am T to get throngh v* 
lonsort :—* Take Anti-fut as I did.” 


saa ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” re; 
istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORP 

LENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrate fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required, 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 51bs. aw ek. It 
acts upon the food in the stomach, Brave: nting it; con- 
version into fat. “Corpulency is not only a cisease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Eippee rates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true then js no 
less so tomday 

Allan's Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 

meslical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal, ” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “IL gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesic ulosus) to a very corpulent lady, who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state thata patie nt who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the: extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 


Prattville, Ala., July ete 1878.— BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Bulfalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, 1 commenced using Your, Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. following your direc- 
tions carefully, | have succeeded in reducing my weight 
to 158 pounds. This ts all very satisfactory and pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medic ine, Lhad purchased two suits of fine clothes at a 
high price, and find, to m Gamay. that they are en- 
tirely useless to me now. put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks. like a coffee-sack on a 
be. rag and when I put the pants on—well, deserip- 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your trons, similarly 
Situated, could exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. I think ou ought to have some- 
— of the kind, as it woul 1d ‘be an inducement for 

many to use the Anti- -fat, who oad object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Ju-* turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fat veane “8S. 

Yours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prativille, Ala., Nov. 29th, pa —THE BOTANIC MEpI- 
CINE Co., Buffalo, N. Gentlemen—1 weigh 315 Ibs. 
Tam a member of the oil firm of TEL FAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rucker, 10 John Street, New York. I am con- 
stantly traveling. Have intended to write to get some 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratification of interviewing Mr. 
GROKGE Boyp, of Prattville. He informs me that be 
reduced hiniself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months, 

Yours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, contirming 
their statements reiative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat m cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. Gy Eng. 


GREAT WESTERN ~ GUN. WORKS, ~ 
Pa. 











_ Rifles, Shot Guns, juno, Revolversceatere for examination, 
5) New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 


60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year........ «$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «+ 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





Harrer’s MaGazine..... ) 

Hanrrerr’s Werxiy....... One Year..........$10 00 
Harver’s Bazar......... s 

Hanrrer’s Magazine..... 

Hanext's Wuexuy.. -} One , rere eC 
Harren’s Cesudiel...:.: ’ . 

Harper's Bazar......... j One Year ......++... 700 
Harper's Weexty....... . Ve 

Haaren’ Basas:........ } One Year ........... 7 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weekty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Week ty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line, In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Peorrs, 7 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 1vc. 
40 all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford, Ct. 





iss0 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 

85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/\HOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O are CROCKERY. 
SILKS, 2 of ages 


JONES 


x? Ox 








| Eighth ae _ Avenue 


| Nineteenth Shine. “Nineteenth § Street. 


JONES 





| 
= 








sHoKs. 5 OU LACES. 
CARPETS. ~() o” aiovzs. 
UPHOLSTERY. oO” sonosiERy. 
yurniturz. “oA o° somitinery. 
DOMESTICS, V Gunns? Furnisutno G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
_SAMP! LES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR !I8so. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivgs. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
Gar” Hither of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pembroke Ferripex. Complete in one 
volume, Price, $1 50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ea ag | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a! 
anno: ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


5) Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards, name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clintou Bros. ,Clintonville,Ct. 





ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 











mottere is the Acme of Perfection for 
‘oat, Dress, Belt or 

‘Simple var ‘urate; in Gilt or a 

cents © 


Kener D. COOPER ~ t), 
" No. 27 Union ‘Square, N E 4 seed ? 


Thrown the Dark Continent. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 








Since the first of modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal in interest or im- 
portance to Mr. Stanley's fascinating narrative of his 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the territory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destruction 
of the entire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Apart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
foot of civilized man, solved a geographical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 
heart of the African Continent. 

The work is splendidly and profusely illustrated, 
from sketches and photographs by the author, show- 
ing the scenery and the people along his route, and 
many of his surprising adventures, It is also furnished 
with carefully engraved maps. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 








logues furnished on application. 
BEST & CO.,316 Sixth Ave. N. ¥. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS sii eee Be 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial, Catalogue 
free. Adare! 88 DANIEL , F. BEATTY »Washington, N. J. 











Lovely Rosebud C hr romo o Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 
2 with n name, 10¢. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 











1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 











LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & C€0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOM 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 














HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME Xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 

HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat mane aud 
Round Skirt.c.c.ccccssccccccscccccovvecvccs 2 


ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 


(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............- -. 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt............. one 


VISITE MANTLE, re Over-skirt, and 
Mowat GEG. < «ook ches td cgnccgecadacvesase 
SLEEVED MANTL E WITH PLEATED BAC K, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt... “ 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... * 16} 
SHIRRED MANTLE, esis Over-skirt, and 


Round Grint. . 0... wccccaavonsccpesscccene “ 18 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt.............. beacon ae 


Address 


tion. 


5 


POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...........+.... No. 20 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. 2 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 


froas:T 00°35 YORTS GIG). 6c sue» voceseconses te tis | 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... a 
GLOVE-FITTING B: cep ae Over-skirt, with 

Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... * 


15) BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 


Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). “* 22 


16| SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Frout, 


Pelerine and Round Skirt.................. “ 24 


COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt..........-...e0eeee- = = 


PLAIN POLONAISE oe French Back, and 
Round Skirt....... ...s.ss MENesNadneenen oh «¢ 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


JUDGE AND JURY. be Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Brny- 
JAMIN VAUGHAN Axpnorr. 12m0, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL, 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Symineron, 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

Ith. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Rionarpson, 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
BY, 
LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 


By CuaRirs 
Apvans, D.D, 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
¥. 

MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Gzorex T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

Vi. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexrer. 

rge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
VIL. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. OLteuant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN 


Vill. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev, 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 


A His- 


IX. 
DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushuell. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


X. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G, 

Heruermann. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XI. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gusson. With Notes, by Dean Miuman, M. Gurzor, 
and Dr. Wittiam Smirru. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and ‘Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 

caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


XII. 
PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 


tuvur Nico.s, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
XL. 

DOR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Life and Work of 
By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 

Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 

XIV. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. Br 
H. Cray Trumesut, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





—————— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuanies Kinestry. 15 cents. 


David Armstrong; or, Be fore the Dawn. 10 cents. 
Mary Anerley. By R. D. Biackwons. 


= ) $100. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motesworru. 15 cents. 


The Duke’s Children. By Anruony Trottore. 20 cts. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamitton Aipé. 15 cents. 


The Pennant Family. By J ANNE BEALE. 15 cents. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marcarer Vetzy. 25 cents. 


Reata: What’s in a Name. . By E. D.Gerarpv. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. ‘Buacksone. 15 cents. 
The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Esren Cooxe, 
75 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Avevsta 
Nog. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. 


By Marita M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents. 


Gar” Harrer & Broruces will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


tay~ Harven’s Catatoguse mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 


ues, Gold, Silver and Nickel, $6 to $ 

Chane , etc., sent C. O. D. to be #60 Fah 
Write for Catalogue to ST ANDARD AMER- 
ICAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURGH. PA- 





5( Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge, &c., 
e 


with name, 10c. G. A. Spaine, Northford, Ct. 


Linrary or Coneress, 
Covyrigut Orrior, WasuineTon, 

To wit: Be rr Rememueren, that on the 13th day of 
July, Anno Domini 18809, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOT er 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of the United States, have deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF ROMULUS. 

With Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


By Jacos Axsort, 


In renewal for fourteen years from October 18, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired, 
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, Al id 

FACEKTIE. 
Insravetion of a Pari- 
sian concierge to his son: 
“When you meet the first 
floor, bow and take off 
your hat; for the second, 
uneover; for the third, 
carry your hand to your 
head ; for the fourth, nod ; 
for the attic floor, let the 

lodger nod first.” 


aqecementeoempente 

“What papers off my 
writing-desk are you barn- 
ing there ?” cried an author 
to the servant-girl. 

“Oh, only the paper 
what's all written over, sir. 
I hain’t touched the clean,” 
was the comforting reply. 





FF Cet eh? ened 
BE SLOW AND SURE. 
Sornn: Smith's office. 

Brown, “ Ah, good-day, 
Smith. Just lend me a—” 

Sairn. “No. I've lent 
you quite enough; you 
owe me over twenty-five 
dollars now.” 

Brown. “But I only 
want a pen—” 

Sarru. “Penny or dol- 
iar, it’s all the same to me.” 

Buown, “I want a pen 
and ink to write out a 
check, but as you won't 
accommodate me, I'll call 
another day. Ta-ta.” 

(Smith wishes he hadn't 
been in such a hurry now. 


‘enveminiahlpstvniindtnteas. 
A BILL OF FICTION. 
Op Gent (anzvious todine 

sumptuously, scanning list 

of luxuries). ** Curried fowl 

and rice, and a mutton cut- 

let to follow, waiter.” 
Warren. “ Fowl’s all 











room, is sad material to 
work with. And such as 
it is—and it is very sad in- 
deed—we prefer leaving it 
to the imagination of the 
many fathers and mothers 
in this country, whom it 
appears just now very se- 
riously to concern. 


—_—»—__—_ 

Why are lawyers like 
ivy ?7—Because, the greater 
the ruin, the more they 


Dg. ig 
QUITE CONTENT. 


Lavy. “How is it you 
stand talking to the post- 
man so long every morn- 
ae Ser . a8 

ary. “Please, mum, 
he’s my sweetheart.” 

Lapy. * Ah, Mary, sweet- 
hearts are the primeval 
cause of all sorrow.” 

Mary. “Well, mum, if 
they’s the prime evil, I 
don’t want no better nor 
‘wuseer.” 


—_——_—»——_——— 

An ungrammatical jndge 
is apt to pass an incorrect 
sentence. 


a oe 

Steam is a servant that 
sometimes blows up its 
master, 

—_—_—»——— 

What is even better than 
presence of mind in a rail- 
way accident?—Why, to 
be absent altogether. 


fers aalionteo  riceiatols 

What weed does a gar- 
denver seldom object to ?— 
Well, if you must have it, 
a cigar in his own mouth. 


_— ——— 
Why is a moth fluttering 
round a candle like a man 





gone, sir; but we've got a 
nice cut of roast mutton.” 

Op Gent. “ Well, then, 
T'll have hashed venison or 
boiled turkey.” 

Warrer. “The hashes is just off, sir; but you can 
have a beautiful cut of roast mutton.” 

O.p Gent. “Bother your roast mutton! Let me 
have a pork chop and tomatoes.” 

Warren. “ Very sorry, sir, but that’s a mistake; 
ougltn’t to have been in the bill, sir.” 

Oup Gent. * Confound it, then, what can I have ?” 

Warren. “ Well, we can let you have a‘ splendid’ cut 
of roast mutton, sir.” 

cxnramesenlpimninginn 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
(Educational Tragedy—in active rehearsal.) 


Aor L 


Sonne: A domestic hearth, on the first day of the mid- 
summer holidays. Fond and Proud Father and 
Sensible and Ambitious Mother discovered inspecting 
half-yearly school report with rapture, 


Fonp anp Provup Farturr (referring to list). “ See, 
my dear, this is indeed gratifying. Our little Sopho- 
nisba ie doing us credit at last. Here she is first in 
European Political History, Higher Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, Obscure Philology, and the Applied Sciences ; 
while I see that her Experimental Chemistry, German, 








Cuorus. “ Where is that Boy with the Lunch Basket?” 


Spanish, Dead Languages, Art Needle-work, and Bulga- 
rian Poetry are all highly commended. She is a de- 
serving little thing, and I will reward her handsomely. 
She shall have a dollar.” [Prepares it. 

Sensts_r Any Amorrious Moruer (taking list). “ Yes, 
I see, Adolphas, that she has shown a decided applica- 
tion this term, which may be regarded as satisfactory ; 
but the metaphysical instruction seems weak. Think 
what disgrace the child will reflect on both of us if, 
when she goes into society in after-years, she shows 
her ignorance of the very first principles of Agnosti- 
cism! I must write to the principal about this; also 
as to her beginning Counterpoint and-Arabic. But 
here she is.” 


Enter Alarming Prodigy, glibly, with a heap of useless 
second-hand literature, bound in half calf. 


Atarmine Propigy. ‘ Here are the prizes—nine. 
And if I could only have got somebody to wake me an 
hour earlier, and have got to work every morning at 
half past three instead of half past four, I would have 
got five more. I will, next term.” 

Fonp anp Proup Farner (caressing her). “ Brave 
and sensible girl! Remember, my poppet, that noth- 
ing is done without effort. It is the early worm that 
—meets the early bird—or rather, it is the early bird 








GEMS OF FASHION. 
“With Ladies popular taste runs riot, especially in Round Hats.” 
of different Sui 


“Gentlemen of Style wear parts 
paris, as above. 


Suits.” 


So we suppose they will soon be wearing different 





“They said I could have some if I wheeled it over to 
Guess I'll take mine now.” 


+ the Grove. 


that eats the early worm. But both bird and worm 
do well to get up early. Eh?” 

ALArMine Propiey. “ Yes, papa dear; but I will not 
only get up early, I will go to bed late. I’m sure I can 
easily get an extra half hour after eleven.” 

Sensis_e any Amerrious Moruer. “ And an excel- 
lent time for really good head-work. You can not do 
too much, my child, at the present moment. This is 
the seed-time. A little extra labor now, and in after- 
life you will find— Dear me! what's the matter with 
the child ?” {Alarming Prodigy turns white, and 

reels giddily to a chair. 

Auarmine Propiey (faintly). “Oh, it’s nothing, 
mother. A queer sort of feeling in my head some- 
times. I had it once at Christmas; and—” 

Senstste anp Amptrious Motusrr. “I remember. 
ss, heaey the fact is, you’re much better at school.” 

‘ond AND Provup Fatuer (jocosely). “Much. And 
now let us hear our poppet’s holiday task.” 
Educational conversation continues cheerfully (with 
the aid of sal volatile), as curtain descends, 


Aor IL 


But, no. We will stop bere. A young girl of eight- 
een, broken in health, with all her powers impaired for 
life, dragging out a weary existence in au invalid’s 








getting off a horse ?—Be- 
cause they are both going 
to a-light. 


cxonmabiniiiibighisions 

How is it that tall men 

are always the luckiest with the fair sex ?—Why, be- 

cause—don’t you see ?—the ladies are always in favor 

of Hy-men. ; 

When is your Duplex lamp in a bad temper ?—Why, 
when you put it out, of course. 


a 
A bachelor’s face is often the worse for wear. A 
married man’s face, for wear and tear. 


————— > 
Why are books your very best friends ?—Because you 
can shut them up without offending them. 


serhseninatiintaapanans 
DIFFERENCE IN MOTHERS. 


Tommy (whose mamma has been reading to him about 
Eve and the Si ). “She wasn’t like you, mamma, 
for you're afraid of a mouse.” 


—_—__—> —__ 
YOUTHFUL OBJECTION TO SOAP AND WATER. 
Master Jack. * How often are the clothes washed, 
Emma?” 
Launpry Mam. “ Once a week, Master Jack.” 
Masten daok. “Only oncea week! Then the clothes 
are much luckier than Sis and me, if that’s all the wash- 
ing they get.” 
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PEOPLE 


I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 


No. V., THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.—{Sze Pace 623.) 








